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NOTES 


Two out of the three bye-elections of the week have 
gone as badly as possible. At Peterborough, on Monday, 
Mr. Morton, the Gladstonian candidate, was returned by a 
majority of 251. This means the gain of a seat to the 
Opposition. The result of the polling in Moray and Nairn 
on Tuesday is even more depressing, though it leaves 
the balance of parties unaltered. Mr. Logan polled only 
2044 votes against Mr. Seymour Keay’s 2573, there being 
thus a majority of 529 for the Separatist. At Peter- 
borough the Unionists owe their defeat, in all probability, 
to indifference, want of organisation, and the choice of a 
candidate: it is at once a scandal in the present and a 
warning in the future. No such explanation can be given 
of the misfortune in the North. Nothing but praise is 
due to Mr. Logan for the way in which he fought his 
battle. But the odds against him were heavy. There was 
nothing which Mr. Keay would not and did not promise 
the constituents ; and to electors whose political ideal is the 
acquisition of a slice of their neighbour's property a sen- 
sible and honest politician has little that is attractive to 
offer. There seems, unhappily, to be little doubt that 
Mr. Keay’s return is to be attributed not to any wish that 
Ireland should have Home Rule—that would be a com- 
paratively respectable sentiment—but simply to those 
predatory instincts to which an appeal was frankly and 
unblushingly made: that, in fact, he sits as a Socialist 
for Socialists. Precisely the same line is being followed 
in North Bucks, where the Unionist margin is very small ; 
and nothing would surprise us less than the success of 
Captain Verney. 

Tue past has been another week of speeches. Sir 
William Harcourt addressed a meeting at Salisbury on 
the 4th in his well-known style, which is certainly a good 
deal more amusing than Sir George Trevelyan’s or Mr. 
Labouchere’s. He has followed it up by a long letter to 
The Times in which he endeavours to prove the proposition 
that every respectable statesman in Ireland was opposed 
to the Union. And, what of that? Granted that Mr. 
Pitt and all his colleagues were the blackest of the black— 
it must simply be repeated over and over again, that that 
has nothing to do with the present question. To combat 
a statement like Sir William’s is waste of time for the 
practical politician, and may be safely left to the historian. 
Lord Hartington answered Sir William Harcourt, in so far 
as he required an answer, next day at Stirling. He re- 
‘apitulated very neatly and succinetly the reasons for 
which the Unionist party object to Home Rule. * We 
object to it,’ he said, ‘because we believe it to be unneces- 
sary, because the privileges of complete equality of govern- 
ment are open to Irishmen if they like to accept them, and 
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because the form of government under which England and 
Scotland have become great, and not only great but free, 
is good enough for the Irish people. We object to it 
because we believe that it would be actually mischievous’ ; 
and, finally, ‘ we object to it because we feel no confidence 
in the persons who have up to the present time assumed 
to represent the voice and the opinion of Ireland and of 
Irishmen.’ These points are well worth remembering. 





But by far the most remarkable speech which we 
have now to record was delivered by Mr. Freeman. 
Mr. Freeman is always positive in his opinions, but 
his reasons for them are generally worth examining. 
Moreover, he is one of the few men of eminence in any 
department of literature or research who are followers 
of Mr. Gladstone. Mark, then, what Mr. Freeman had to 
say. He is as strong a Home Ruler as ever; he has 
changed in nothing : he sticks by the principles of Home 
tule, as they are set forth in Mr. Gladstone's Bill. He wants 
to see Ireland put in the same position as Canada: with a 
Parliament of her own, that is to say, and without any 
control over what goes on in the distant parts of the 
Queen’s dominions. Mr. Freeman knows no reason to 
think that either Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Morley has fallen 
away from that idea of Home Rule. ‘But,’ said Mr. 
Freeman, ‘of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme of Home Rule it is 
an essential part that there should no longer be Irish 
Members in the Parliament of Great Britain. That is an 
essential part of the scheme, not a detail.’ If the Irish 
Members are to be kept at Westminster and are to vote 
in English and Scottish matters, England and Scotland 
will become something very like dependencies of Ireland. 
The real meaning of the cry for retaining the Irish Mem- 
bers is ‘Federation.” Now Federation (pitilessly con- 
tinued Mr. Freeman) ‘means that the Parliament of 
England or of Great Britain, which has done such great 
things in the world, should no longer be a sovereign 
assembly, but should have something greater than itself 
set over it. (Does the average Gladstonian, we won- 
der, care twopence for ‘the Parliament of England or of 
Great Britain and the great things it has done in the 
world’ ?) To this Mr. Freeman will not agree—not, at 
least, till he is convinced by some very telling arguments. 
‘But show me the argument that will convince me,’ one 
can imagine the historian adding under his breath. 


In fine, said Mr. Freeman, if Federation comes, it must 
not come merely as an incident of Home Rule. It must be 
deliberately adopted by the people of Great Britain. And 
there is something more to be said about it. If federa- 
tion is to be fairly applied England and Scotland must 
be blotted out. England is so much greater than Scot- 
land, Wales, and Ireland, that it could at any moment 
out-vote all three. The only way is to split up England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales into small fractions. In- 
stead of England, Scotland, and Ireland there will be 
Wessex, Lothian, Munster, and so forth. Now, asked Mr, 
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Freeman, in conclusion, ‘ Does anybody want that?’ ‘We 
all love our West-Saxon land ; but we love England better. 
At least, if England is to be wiped out, let it be done 
by Englishmen with their eyes open, with full under- 
standing of what they are about to do.’ Mr. Freeman's 
train of reasoning seems irresistible, if you allow his pre- 
mises. Yet a few days afterwards comes a letter from Mr. 
Gladstone to Mr. Hubbard, the Conservative candidate for 
North Bucks, in which the writer says: ‘I am sorry, after 
search, I cannot find the Singleton speech. I believe you 
will find it unequivocal, and I own I thought it had been 
notorious.’ Now if this has any meaning at all (it may be 
rash to assume that it has), it means that Mr. Gladstone 
has at last unequivocally declared that the banishment of 
Irish representatives from Westminster is no/ an essential 
part of his Home Rule scheme. Hence, it may—it must 
—be inferred, following Mr. Freeman, that what Mr. 
Gladstone is now driving at is Federation, which means 
practically the restoration of the Heptarchy and the 
‘wiping out’ of England and of Scotland too. It is good 
to know so much for certain. 





Ir will be remembered that some months ago a new 
organisation was started in Ireland for the purpose of 
‘protecting’ those tenants from whom their landlords 
should insist on getting rent. Like every other Nationa- 
list scheme, it was brought into being amid much of the 
tallest talk and the braying of innumerable trumpets. 
The great point in it was that it was to enjoy the active 
support of Mr. Parnell, who had always refused to 
countenance openly the Plan of Campaign. The other 
day Mr. Parnell wrote to the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
expressing his regret that ‘considerations regarding my 
health’ prevented him from crossing to Ireland for the 
opening of the new ‘plan’ in Tipperary. But he advised, 
with characteristic caution, that the ‘working of the 
movement should be limited to defensive action’ for 
certain specified purposes, which are either illegal or 
such as to render all ‘ action’ superfluous. Mr. Redmond 
showed particular anxiety at a meeting of the National 
League to explain, dpropos of Mr. Parnell’s letter, that 
the Irish National League had been very far from a failure. 
‘It had been,’ he boldly claimed, ‘ during the years of its 
existence the Government of Ireland.’ With still greater 
boldness he alleged that the Plan of Campaign had failed 
on not a single estate. Why, then, the new Tenants’ 
Defence League? The truth is, that both the old scheme 
and the new have thriven ill. When Governments are 
strong, ‘campaigners’ of all kinds are weak. 


Tue death of Sir W. Tindal Robertson, junior member 
for Brighton, will be received with deep regret by all who 
knew him personally or by reputation. A keen politician 
and an inflexible Unionist, even his political opponents 
were his personal friends. It is hard to believe that he 
ever made an enemy. Whilst engaged in a large medical 
practice, he was suddenly afflicted with total blindness, in 
that strange form which Milton endured and commemo- 
rated : the patient seems to see, yet does not. He en- 
dured his lot with the utmost cheerfulness and courage. 
Obliged to give up medicine, he turned his attention 
to law, entered Gray’s Inn, and passed some preliminary 
examinations. He was never called; his time being en- 
grossed with politics and philanthropy. Blind himself, he 
gave a great part of his means and energies to alleviate 
the lot of his fellow-sufferers. It was his efforts in this 
direction which procured him the well-won honour of 
knighthood. In his last illness he laboured under the 
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delusion that he was suffering from cancer. This seems 
to have unhinged his mind, and led to the melancholy 
and premature end of a noble and laborious life. 


Tue Earl of Hopetoun was entertained at a farewell 
banquet in Edinburgh yesterday week, and on the follow- 
ing day was presented at Linlithgow with a number of 
addresses from various sections of the community which he 
is about—for a time—to leave. The post of Governor of 
Victoria which he goes to occupy is one which not only 
involves hard work and serious responsibility, but also calls 
for the exercise of tact and good sense in a more than 
common degree. Lord Hopetoun fortunately possesses all 
the necessary qualifications. It is important, as he himself 
said at the dinner, that he should go amongst the inhabi- 
tants of Victoria with a good character from those among 
whom he has hitherto served; and no man ever bore 
with him sincerer esteem or more genuine affection than 
will accompany, Lord Hopetoun to Melbourne. An espe- 
cially happy omen of his success in Australia may be drawn 
from the graceful dignity with which for the last three 
years he has discharged the duties—more trying than 
might be supposed—of Lord High Commissioner. The 
banquet to be given in his honour in London on Tuesday, 
at which politicians of all sorts and opinions will be pre- 
sent, will appropriately conclude a series of valedictory 
ceremonies which for once have been no empty form. 

Tue proceedings at Chicago in connection with the 
Cronin trial must be proving more than ever a source of 
pride to all good American citizens. After an interminable 
wrangle, after some 800 challenges uttered and weighed, 
the highly satisfactory result has been arrived at that 
eight jurymen have been selected. This is much, but 
this is not all. It is now proposed to remove the scene of 
the trial from Chicago to New York, so high does feeling 
run in the city of the Nationalist and the hog. ‘There are 
those who are fighting by all means unfair and foul to pre- 
vent the crime from being brought home to the Clan-na- 
Gael. And there are those who hold that the death of one 
so hostile to England must not pass unavenged. In the 
brave old days when a free American could ‘shoot him- 
self’ into the Senate—the days of Jabez Dollar and 
Kurnel Slick—was there aught more scandalous than this? 
How long will America allow her justice to be burlesqued 
and her flag to be dragged through the mire at the insti- 
gation of Irish rowdyism and Irish associations for the 
promotion of murder and the hushing thereof ? 


Tue Emperor William, who has been at Kiel reviewing 
and complimenting the English Channel Squadron, has 
returned to Berlin to welcome the Czar. The Kaiser, it is 
stated, will shortly visit the Sultan at Constantinople. If 
the hobnobbing of crowned heads could be trusted as a 
sign of peace, a long term of tranquillity were secured for 
the Great Powers of Europe. Yet we are assured, over 
mysterious Greek characters, that the ‘ Leagues of Peace’ 
which they have been entering into are but the pledges 
of war, and that we ought to retire completely from the 
field of conflict, and signal Italy to follow, leaving the 
military empires and France to fight out their quarrels 
That ‘masculine mind’ of Prince 
He has 


reiterated his opinion that he sees no prospect of the 


among themselves. 
Bismarck thinks, or at least speaks, differently. 


peace being broken. He was represented as adding that 
Britain in her foreign policy resembled a bull now running 
full tilt at certain objects of displeasure and now ruminat- 
ing at them from behind a fence. But this sentence, it 


seems, is only a specimen of irreverent journalism on the 


part of an inventive Frenchman, 
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Tue Transvaal Government have intimated their inten- 
tion to prosecute the editors of the English newspapers 
at the new gold-mining centres, for treasonably comment- 
ing upon the doings of officials at Pretoria. ‘The language 
which has given offence has not so far been quoted ; but 
it must be strong indeed if it surpasses just description of 
the mode of rule of the greedy little clique which calls 
itself the Government of the South African Republic. 
Municipal rights are to be granted to Barberton, and 
President Kruger and his friends are certain of hearing 
more plain speaking from that and other quarters. Re- 
forming and repressive measures alike are but steps to- 
wards that inevitable fight for the upper hand between 
Dutch—or rather Boer—and British ideas and influences 
which cannot long be delayed. 


Tur present defeat of M. Boulanger is absolute. The 
Republican majority (a hundred and _ sixty-four seats) is 
far greater on the second ballot than on the first, while 
such distinguished Boulangists as MM. Andrieux and 
Henri Rochefort have failed to win them seats. A conse- 
quence of the election is that M. Boulanger has sought 
retirement (in the company of a lady) in Jersey, which 
means that for the moment Boulangism (thirty-five seats) 
is off the market. Meanwhile the victorious Republic is 
paying for its victory in the usual way, and in the person 
of M. Tirard (roundly accused of peculation) is being 
proved worthless in print to the edification of all good 
members of the Opposition and (it is hoped) the scandal 
of decent Europe. 

5 ~ smi 

Tit the flash of novelty has faded, the strikes of the 
school-boys will appeal mainly to the citizens’ sense of 
humour. The children who have ‘ come out’ have shown 
an admirable aptitude for parody. Ireland's great contri- 
bution to nineteenth century civilisation, her creation of 
the art of boycotting, was not more rapidly adopted by 
her sons than the principles of a high-class, elegantly con- 
ducted strike have been grasped by the juvenile rebels. 
It is interesting to read of meetings being called, resolu- 
tions passed, and speeches delivered. It is comforting to 
learn that those who have ‘come out’ have, on the 
whole, conducted themselves as decorously as the Lon- 
don dockers. And it is pleasant to know for a cer- 
tainty that not one of the speakers, however early he 
may have lisped for liberty, has rivalled Mr. John Burns 
as an exponent of nonsense and the things which are not. 
Very attractive, too, is the picture of the inhabitants of 
Greenock turning out in their thousands to witness the 
exhilarating spectacle of elderly gentlemen, members of 
the School Board, chivying their little ones through the 
streets of that good but dirty town. But there is a grave 
side to the matter. The youthful Glaswegians who de- 
mand ‘ four hours a day and no home lessons’ may, per- 
haps, be no wiser than their elders who would limit every 
workman’s day to eight hours. But, on the whole, it is 
plain that the present system is grinding out its ‘results’ 
at the expense of youthful health and happiness. The 
machinery can only be kept going at a ruinous cost. That 
there has been merciless over-pressure has been proved. 
It is easy, and at first natural, to laugh at this childish 
mimicry of Labour's methods in her war with Capital. But 
there is justice in the ery of the children. How long will 
it be till the cry is answered and the present ridiculous 
system overhauled ? 


Lorp Carnarvon (in Yorkshire) on the virtues of Free 
Speech was less edifying than one could have wished. He 
was, indeed, so enamoured of the idea that he misrepre- 
sented—or preferred to misconceive—the fact : which is 
that Free Speech is a form of liberty in which civilisation (of 
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the true type) has no part, and from indulgence in which 
a certain number of communities have died as it were the 
death of the habitual drunkard. In the same way his 
Lordship’s praise of the press as it is would seem to be 
far less ‘facual’ than sentimental. The truth is that just 
now British journalism is in a state of transition, and 
is fast being Americanised out of all likeness to its 
old self. The society paragraph, the interview, the daily 
spread of personal gossip, the continual invasion of privacy 
these elements are developing year 
by year. They are with us more and more, and they are 
with us to suit all appetites and stations—from those at 
sixpence to those at a halfpenny. Abuse, slander, men- 
dacity, a prurient sense of prurience, an unwholesome 
interest in unwholsomeness—it is with these that the new 
journalist baits his trap, and it is on these that he feeds his 
public. Optimism is no doubt a healthier state of mind 
than that other ism which is its antipodes ; but a first 





for the public's sake 


essential of its existence is that it shall proceed from a right 
understanding of the truth. 





Tue Music Hall is on its trial. The Licensing Commit- 
tee of the London County Council have been discussing 
various examples of that institution during the past week. 
They are not pleased with the way things are conducted ; 
and as (being fanatics and busybodies) they have the 
courage of their convictions, they have been advising 
refusals right and left. Their objections are threefold. 
First, stage plays are performed in music halls; second, 
costume does sometimes not go far enough; third, the 
songs often go too far. Now, the so-called ‘plays’ turn 
out upon examination to be the thinnest of sketches; 
and why, save for a piece of absurd legislation, we should 
not have Hamlet or The Ring and the Book, if we crave for 
them, it is hard to say. The dress question must be a 
matter of opinion: it perplexed the minds of Chancery 
judges, and it is obvious that what may seem nakedness to 
Mr. M‘Dougal (honest man !) may to more liberal and less 
earnest minds seem full armour. Moreover, it has never 
been said to be scantier in the hall than in the theatre, and 
in any event a word of warning would suffice. Lastly, the 
music-hall song is a thing by itself. It is not literature ; 
but a timely word might render it ‘ suggestive’ to none but 
extreme reformers. At any rate, the question is being 
forcibly asked, ‘If we shut up those places, where is the 
amusement of the people to come from?’ The answer is 
patent: Drinking in the public-houses and horse-play in 
the streets, both delights eked out with language that 
far transcends the ‘ suggestive’; and therewith a carnival 
of what is known to the polite as ‘ solicitation.” Of course 
the Licensing Committee have a difficult duty to perform. 
They cannot blink everything, but they ought not to carp 
at everything. Unless they can strike the mean they are 
incompetent for their task; and when did zealot ever 
stop short of the idiocy of zeal ? 
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SOCIALISM TO THE RESCUE! 
res the extraordinary success of the London 
Pe 


dock-strike, it was to be expected that similar 
movements would break out in all directions. That has 
been the result. In the Thames Docks themselves there 
has been some renewal of offensive operations; but there 
the union men have so much the mastery that arrange- 
Else- 


where miners, bakers, tramway servants, the wretched 


ments were soon completed to their satisfaction. 


tailors employed by ‘ hand-me-down’ shops, as well as 
half-a-dozen other kinds of working people, have taken 
to insurrection; and offhand 
(which is why we have heard little about them), the 
Luckily, 
there is at this time a pretty general revival of trade. 
Better wages can be afforded by many employers of 


while some succeeded 


rest are all but certain to get their own way. 


labour, while others can at least keep a greater number 
of hands at work. This may put some restraint upon 
what looks very like a strike epidemic as it is, and 
might certainly become formidable at a time of general 
poverty and depression. And that is not all that has 
to be considered. It is a very grave matter—that 
the whole body of labourers and artisans seem disposed 
to resort in future to combination strikes: that is to 
say, to a pretty general suspension of industry over a 
wide area, in order to compel submission to the demands 
of any particular body of men whose wages are not 
thought high enough or whose hours of work appear 
too long. If that project—which corresponds to ‘ log- 
rolling’ in other and higher spheres—gets well settled 
in their minds, it will not be disturbed by any demon- 
stration that to carry it out would be fatal to future 
generations of working-men, on account of the general 
driving out or destruction of trade that must ensue. Pre- 
sent advantages, higher wages and more leisure to-day, 
have the same irresistible attraction for working-men 
as larger profits have for certain manufacturers ; who 
are quite indifferent to the future ruin of British 
markets abroad by planting on them well-faced shoddy 
trash. No considerations of that sort are likely to 
deter the various trades from combination-strikes that 
must succeed, and that promptly, by paralysing the 
whole labour-supply of large populations at a single 
blow. 

Obviously, the likelihood of restraint will be lessened 
if this new labour-movement is favoured by a strong 
political party; and there are disturbing signs that 
this may be expected. A fortnight ago we had to re- 
mark upon some ominous observations of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s on the subject: observations delivered in the 
usual wrappages of reserve, of course, but plainly meant 
to be interpreted as announcing the speaker's pleasure 
at the prospect of a General Trades-Union League, 
and his patronage of combination-strike principles. 
Since then, a distinguished member of the Gladstonian 
It was not the 
restless, ineffectual Sir George Trevelyan. It was not 
the vain, tempestuous Sir William Harcourt, who 


Party has spoken to the same purpose. 


‘blows’ (in the American manner) where he listeth, 
but with no more constancy than discrimination. It 
was not even Mr. Labouchere, though we know his 
humourous alacrity in fostering every sort of social and 
political disturbance. Lord Rosebery was the man : 
he who is truly credited, we believe, with more judg- 
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ment, more inborn aptitude for the business of 
government than any other member of the Glad- 
stonian party. There was a meeting of London 
tramear Saturday 
men who have grievances which, whether 


omnibus drivers and servants on 
morning : 
they are explained by a necessary or an unnecessary ex- 
treme of competition among their employers, bear very 
hardly upon them. Lord Rosebery attended the mect- 
ing; and, to use his own words, he saw no reason why 
he should not do so, not merely as Lord Rosebery and 
a party leader, but ‘ as chairman of that new Democratic 
County Council which had recently been established 
among them, and for them.’ He is a careful man, 
Lord Rosebery, but he took no pains to limit the sig- 
nificance which a declaration like that was sure to have 
for the audience he addressed. Then he went further. 
He reminded his hearers (and of course his address has 
been printed in all the newspapers) that ‘ under the 
guidance of Mr. John Burns they had seen a movement 
which was not merely an epoch in the history of labour, 
He had 


heard, he said, complaints more painful than he ex- 
pected to listen to. Well, the sufferers * had just seen 


but was an epoch in the history of England.’ 


in London what unity could do. 

Since they have gone so far as this, it could not be 
any surprise to Mr. Gladstone and Lord Rosebery if 
the labouring classes as a whole came to the conclusion 
that combination strikes were commended to them by 
the Opposition as a policy ; nor if they believed that in 


this policy they would be supported by men who after 


the next general election may take up the administration 
of affairs—with a representative at the Home Office, of 
course. Surprise it could not be; the only question is 
whether this interpretation of their language is not de- 
sired by Mr. Gladstone and Lord Rosebery, and whether 
they have any intention of confirming it more or less. 
Neither they nor anybody else can be blind to the 
discovery of a strong Socialistic sentiment running 
This the 


Gladstonians may think a sufficient guarantee that there 


through every class in the community. 


is far less danger than there would have been only a 
few years ago in seeking success at the polls by the open 
patronage of labour polities like that of Mr. Burns. — If 
Lord Rosebery and his colleagues see in the dock 
strike not only the opening of an epoch in the history 
of labour, but an epoch in the history of England—(and 
it may be that they are not far wrong if they do)—-we 
may depend upon it that these gentlemen will take every 
They 
are in extremely dubious case, and must seek votes in 
any new turn of affairs that may present itself. Besides, 
the Home Rule cry has become merely tiresome. At 
any rate, there is little likelihood that the Gladstonians 
will be able to depend upon it alone two years hence ; 


advantage that can be made of the discovery. 


and their cleverer seers are as well able to discern that as 
other people are. Home Rule must still be clamoured 
for, because otherwise the Irish vote will be jeopardised 


But that will not do 


alone, or even as a leading cry in the British constitu- 


in country and Parliament alike. 


encies. 
means when he talks of an epoch in the history of 


Of course we all know what Lord Rosebery 


labour. 
stood ; and should it really begin, how timely a chance 


The sort of epoch in his mind is easily under- 


has the ‘ popular party >in hastening to assist Labour 
to the achievement of those victories over Capital which 
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are to be the first records of a more glorious time ! 
Possibly Lord Rosebery’s expectations are exaggerated 
and the opportunities of his party less promising than 
he opines. But Conservative politicians of all grades 
should make up their minds without further delay that 
it is not merely a disheartened army of Home Rulers 
that they will have to fight against at the next general 
election. That will not be all. 





HOW LONG? 


ryvVO know how effective Lord Randolph Churchill 

really was at Perth last week one must read not his 
speech alone but the comments of the Separatist press. 
It is never very good at argument, the Separatist press ; 
but it does not often show itself so vacant as it has in 
dealing with the Perth speech. Lord Randolph, for 
instance, said a number of memorable things about the 
Union of England and Scotland—things that would have 
commended themselves to so good a Scotsman and so wise 
a man as Sir Walter—Sir Walter whom he quoted with 
considerable effect ; and therewith a number of scarce 
less memorable things about the Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland. He stated his position clearly, he treated 
his materials with freshness and spirit, and he gave 
enough of chapter and verse to show that he knew a 
great deal more about it than the other side. That is 
apparently the opinion also of the other side; for in- 
stead of correcting him, they have merely told him that 
he lied. It is easily said, of course ; but it only counts 
as argument with those in whom desire and effect are 
one. It was not to these that Lord Randolph spoke, 
but to them that not only have ears but will put them 
to their proper purpose ; and to this sort of persons it 
is certain that he did not speak in vain. 

But there was a point on which, it is like enough, 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s utterances seemed more 
convincing, to his hearers and his readers both, than 
all he had to say besides. We allude, of course, to his 
attack upon Scottish Conservative organisation as re- 
presented by the Central Office. ‘This is a matter on 
which The Scots Observer has dilated more than once, 
and in so doing T'he Scots Observer has been as the 
voice of Conservative and Unionist Scotland : the fact 
being that for years past there has existed a grow- 
ing distrust, an increasing disapproval, of the results 
achieved by the Central Organisation in the younger, 
the more active and energetic, parts of Scots Conserva- 
tism. In the West this discontent—this discourage- 
ment—call it what one will—has_ been practically 
expressed ; and the result is that, having sent the 
Central Organisation adrift, the West rejoices in 
a majority of Unionist members. In the rest of 
Scotland—the great exception being West Edinburgh: 
West Edinburgh in whose conduct of affairs the 
Central Office has very little say—the organisation is 








only an organisation pour rire. Occasion serves, and 
occasion is betrayed ; the upshot is that it were better 
for the credit of the Party if there were nothing but 
stagnation; and, it is obvious, the fault is with 
the Central Office. There is plenty of activity, of 
course, and there is a vast amount of good-will; but 
there is a curious want of tact and there is a not less 
curious want of sympathy (it would seem) with local 
aspirations, with a certain remoteness from or indifference 
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to all local possibilities. ‘Too often the wrong man is 
chosen, and only too seldom is it forced upon the proper 
persons that, when all else is said and done that can be, 
the issue is mainly a question of local effort. A case 
in point is Moray and Nairn, where a sound Unionist 
and sane politician has just been rejected by a very 
large majority in favour of a species of political theo- 
sophist : a gentleman, that is, whose mental habit is 
one of extremes, whose views are as obnoxious to his 
party chiefs as they are hostile to civilisation, whose 
mind is clear on one point only, and that the necessity 
of crying ‘ Down with heverythink!’ | Now in Moray 
and Nairn the local organisation. was enormously at 
fault. It did its best ; and its best was not nearly good 
enough ; and the Central Office knew nothing at all 
about the matter; and it was only when it was too 
late—when the election was imminent and to change 
was impossible—that it recognised that something was 
wrong and that something might—and certainly should 
—have been done. 

This is not as it should be 
been saying ; but none can deny that this is exactly as 
it will always be: unless there be a new departure, 
and unless the Central Office contrives to develop a 
clearer idea of its duties. What these are is obvious 
enough. First of all, it must learn to discover and 
secure the right men. ‘Then, having discovered and 
inspired them, it must give them a free hand, set them 
to work, and see that they have been selected to fight 
the battle to some purpose. Last of all, it must step in 
and supplement—/inancially—resources which may be 
not all that the party might wish them. On none of 
these points has the Central Office succeeded hitherto 





as we have all along 


in justifying its existence ; and until it does so—until, 
that is to say, it can recapture the confidence of the party 
—it must consent to be ignored by a number of those who 
would organise the districts in which their lot is cast. 
Nor is this all. The central organisation of the Liberal 
Unionists works in all possible amity with the Conser- 
vative Central Office ; but while they remain two it is 
impossible that they should be one—that there should 
be any submission of one to the other—in the constitu- 
encies themselves. What is imperative is that the two 
should be conjoined, so that the plans of the campaign 
should be not two, as now, but one and _ indivisible. 
What is wanted, in a word, is a general throwing over- 
board of names and the establishment of a Central 
Unionist organisation. It would be a saving of time, 
money, energy, intelligence ; and when Lord Randolph 
next spoke in Scotland he would attack—if he needed 
to attack—not the Conservatives and the Central Office 
only but the entire organising faculty: the men that 
take their cue from Lord Hartington and Mr. Cham- 
berlain and the men that follow Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Balfour alike. 

Wiil Lord Randolph’s attack on the Central Office 
conduce to this? If it should, it will have done the 
great Scots Unionist party an immense service, for 
only by some such means as we have indicated may a 
sufliciently united front be offered to the enemy. A 
still nobler result would be the awakening of all the 
Unionists (of whatever shade) in Britain to the fact 
that what is wanted is sustained individual effort, and 
that in the absence thereof the issue may be disaster. 
All this it lay with the Central Office to achieve in 
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Scotland, and that the Central Office has not achieved 

it, while in great measure its own fault, is also largely 

due to the apathy, the indifference, the want of in- 

terest and initiative of the local men. Now whatever 

may help to better this state of matters in both these 

quarters is good, and to work for it is the duty of 
every patriot in Britain. 





WIT AND WATER. 

T is a characteristic of our democratic times that 
words with a long history of high and honoured 
associations are put to mean and paltry uses in public. 
It has always, we suppose, been common in the village 
for the man who can grin through a horse-collar to be 
thought, and sometimes called, an exquisite humourist ; 
and it is usual, we believe, in small and middle-class 
circles for the insistent punster to be considered a person 
of wit. 
become very general—so general that it will pay a pub- 


But to find this signification of wit and humour 


lisher to issue a book of specimens, and that it will suit 
popular journals to praise the book—this is tolerably 
new. With the title of Wisdom, Grave and Gay, a 
publisher publishes, and The Daily News (for instance) 
puffs, a collection of extracts from the speeches not of 
Mr. Gladstone, nor of Sir William Harcourt, nor even 
of Mr. Labouchere, but of, as it were, the pump of the 
Gladstonian parish—Sir Wilfrid Lawson to wit. We 
had thought that it was commonly agreed that a per- 
tinacious faddist, a man of a single idea, could not be 
called wise—that he might be tall or short, droll or 
solemn, a model or a monster in his domestic relations, 
anything but wise—but The Daily News and others 
differ; so we let that contention alone. There are 
other matters, however, involved in this ascription of 
wit and wisdom to Sir Wilfrid Lawson which we can- 
not let pass without remark. 

One can allow that the teetotal baronet hath virtues. 
He has stuck manfully to the cause he has espoused 
(that of the parish pump) with as staunch a tenacity 
as ever his forebears showed in holding their own on 
the Border. He has accepted defeat cheerily, and as 
cheerily has tried again; but when—O when !—has 
he shown Wisdom (with a capital) either in word or in 
deed? He has a shrewd and not too refined tongue, 
and he has constant self-possession ; but something 
more than these is needed to make him a wit or a 
humourist (except in the parochial sense), and some- 
thing far other to give his sayings the excellent and 
rare quality of wisdom. The Daily News declares 
his ‘humour easy, spontaneous, and not difficult to 
follow.” These are safe adjectives. A slap on the 
back is an ‘easy and spontaneous’ form of humour, 
and much of Sir Wilfrid’s House of Commons and 
platform wit has that character. <A stutter is a joke 
that the simplest can apprehend, and some of Sir 
Wilfrid’s wit takes that form. The Daily News wisely 
gives few extracts from the book of Wisdom, Grave and 
Gay ; but if one searched till the going down of the 
sun, one would find in it nothing better or more 
characteristic than the anecdote of the Irishman who 
wagered he would swim across a wide stream, who swam 
till within a yard or two of the opposite bank, and 
then, finding his strength failing, turned to swim back, 
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The wisdom of a familiar apologue of this kind ‘ lays, 
as Captain Bunsby says, ‘in the application of it.’ 
And what is the point of life or death, of religion or 
morals or politics, to which the wise and witty Sir 
Wilfrid applies it ? 
terests humanity at large, or any large section of 
humanity ; a point that is of only consequence to the 
teetotal sect: it ‘illustrates, says The Daily News on 
Sir Wilfrid’s behalf, ‘the unwisdom of those who were 
growing despondent and inclined to hang back at a cer- 
tain period of the agitation.’ To be democratically and 
teetotally wise and witty, therefore, clearly is to take 
old apophthegms and anecdotes of Irishmen and others 


Not a point that concerns or in- 


and apply them to the sacred duty of agitation—parti- 
cularly agitation for the total abolition of drinks from 
aught but the parish pump or the domestic tea-pot. 
If this be ‘Wisdom, Grave and Gay, then we admit 
Sir Wilfrid is wise, though not so wise but that there 
be wiser of his own kind. 
one teetotal lecturer who could give points to the 
Baronet and score off him. 

And if Sir Wilfrid’s watery wit be potent (as it is 
said to be) to draw crowds of members from the 
smoking-room, then we know (if we never knew before) 
what to think of the modern House of Commons as an 


One has heard more than 


assembly of gentlemen and scholars. ‘To go no further 
back than twenty years or so, what would the genera- 
tion of legislators that listened to the wit of Benjamin 
Disraeli and of Bernal Osborne (to say nothing of 
Robert Lowe) think of their successors who crow with 
delight at the society-journal sallies of Mr. Labouchere 
and the intellectual ginger-pop of Sir Wilfrid Lawson ? 
And if the Wisdom, Grave and Gay of the teetotal 
Baronet, and that of weak tea in effervescence which 
friendly journalists mistake for wit, be the kind that 
is henceforth to obtain among a free, enlightened, 
independent, and teetotal electorate, then well may 
of the old-world mankind 
cherished for thousands of years, and which concerns 


wisdom sort, which has 
matters of life and love and death,—well may she cry 
without, and utter her voice in the streets, in the 
chief place of concourse, in the openings of the gates, 
and say, ‘How long, ye simple ones, will ye love 
simplicity, and fools hate knowledge ?° 


DUMFRIES, 


ORD Cockburn came to the conclusion that Elgin 

is the prettiest of the county towns of Scotland 
which, in the discharge of his punitive professional 
duties, he had to visit. Circumstances and towns may 
have changed somewhat since Cockburn recorded this 
verdict in his diary. He was the best amateur archi- 
tect of his time, and he was intolerant of that squalor 
which still unhappily mars the picturesqueness of 
every Scottish country town. But he had a kind word 
for Dumfries, even although the circuit cookery does 
not seem to have been quite to his mind. Probably 
he would have even a kinder word for it now. For, 
with the exception of Inverness, which it resembles in 


many respects—perhaps also with Lord Cockburn’s 


own exception of Elgin—it has of all the Scots country 
towns with a population under 30,000 best preserved 
its independence from the encroachments of great cities 
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and greater railway companies. Ayr is as pretty and 
‘salubrious’ (more’s the pity) as it was in the days 
of Burns—nay, some enterprising syndicate will some 
day discover it, and make it a Scottish Bournemouth. 
But is it not at present an appanage of the Glasgow 
and South-Western Railway, if not a suburb of Glas- 
gow? Perth has still its unrivalled Inches, and its 
citizens are still as buxom and as public-spirited as in 
the days of Sir Patrick Charteris and Samuel Glover 
and Harry the Smith. But it is being overshadowed 
by Dundee ; and besides, when one thinks of Perth at 
all, one thinks of its railway station, which is really 
a credit to Scotland. But Dumfries is nearly eighty 
miles from Edinburgh, and is still further from Glas- 
gow, and is in no sense under the wing of either. The 
nearest town of a larger size than itself is Carlisle ; 
but Carlisle is nearly forty miles distant, and is rather 
an entrepot—a queer compound of railway shed and 
cathedral close, than an autonomous community. Dum- 
fries has not been quite unmolested by the tourist and 
by the demon of modern improvements. It is written 
in the Encyclopedias that ‘ Burns was for some 
time an exciseman here, and so many pilgrimages are 
made to his last resting-place in the old churchyard and 
to the Globe Inn, on whose windows he dashed off 
amatory verses—and where ‘ yestreen he had a pint 0 
wine’—and wooed Destruction in the person of Anna of 
the gowden locks. ‘Then, too, it was in a monastery 
in Dumfries that Bruce stabbed the Red Comyn and 
Kirkpatrick made sikkar ; and perhaps all drops of the 
traitor’s blood have not yet been removed to South 
Kensington and Coney Island. Within the past few 
vears, too, desirable villa-residences with all the modern 
appliances have been erected to tempt lovers of ‘ retire- 
ment.” But they are happily not too ugly and not too 
many, and they are built of that red freestone which 
has given Dumfries its character, and which, like the 
granite of Aberdeen, has entered into the souls of its 
citizens. 

Yes, the weather-beaten, rain-soaked City of the 
Old Red Sandstone still maintains it position as the 
capital of the Border. It is to-day as it was when Car- 
lyle rode in from Craigenputtock to ferociously give an 
order for a suit of homespun which should not be an 
unveracity, and even as it was when Burns, full of rheu- 
matism and remorse and drink, slunk down the shady 
side of the street. The old Mid-steeple still speaks of 
Inigo Jones, Border bloodshed, and the °45, and still 
asserts the right of beauty to hinder business. Still 
the old bridge across the Nith brings back memories 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and tells 
stories—probably they are myths—of the foresight and 
benevolence of Devorgilla Balliol. The shops have 
the air of substantial prosperity; the carriages of the 
‘county people linger in front of them; their owners 
get the best of service and of goods, but no cringing 
sycophancy : for this curious, proud old burgh is a town 
of Scotts and Kerrs and Maxwells and Johnstones, of 
the descendants of the men whose lives were all of 
words and blows and glasses round. Swords may, 
by the magic of what we fondly believe to be civili- 
sation, have been turned into grocers’ scales and 
plough-shares into curtain-poles; but the spirit of 
the clansman yet animates the citizen of Dumfries. 
Besides, he can afford to keep his head erect. He 
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same size either in Scotland or in England is there 
more ‘realised’ wealth than in Dumfries. It has, 
too, a really marvellous number of banks and lawyers’ 
offices: litigation and a bank-balance go hand-in-hand. 
Everything in Dumfries, indeed, is suggestive of vigour. 
The churches, the public-houses, the municipal meet- 
ings, are full of life, which sometimes takes the form 
of quarrelling, but never of vindictive ill-humour. 
The hospitality is hearty: the place is as much given 
to dinners and evening parties as Edinburgh—to which, 
indeed, it bears many points of resemblance. The old 
Borderer held, somewhat as Shakespeare would have 
held had he been born a Scot, that we are such stuff 
as drams are made of, and our little lives should be 
rounded with an eke; and his descendant respects the 
family creed. 

The situation of Dumfries, surrounded with undula- 
ting hills, is at once its blessing and its curse. Few 
towns in Scotland are so associated with the ideas of 
shelter, retirement, and circling woodland. In the 
vicinity of none can so many corners be found where 
country-houses of not too modern a pattern, and not 
too like hotels, might and in fact ought to be erected. 
In the neighbourhood—not to speak of the valley of 
the Nith near Drumlanrig Castle, than which there is 
nothing grander in the country, and which can easily 
be reached by rail—are to be found an embarrassment of 
riches in the way of ‘ drives... Within an easily measur- 
able and coachable distance are Sweetheart Abbey, 
one of the most picturesque of ecclesiastical interiors, 
and Caerlaverock Castle, one of the most perfect of cas- 
tellated ruins. But then Dumfries has a wofully moist 
climate. There the rain it raineth every third day. Then 
Dumfries is not too far from Edinburgh and Glasgow; and 
it is nearer London than either. Though not by the 
sea, it is but nine miles from the Solway—the Solway 
of Redgauntlet, Cristal Nixon, the Master of Ballan 
trae, and Ephraim MacKellar. — It has its lawn-tennis 
clubs, and is understood to be sedulously nourish- 
ing an infant golf-course. This amphibious town, 
therefore, can hardly fail to become in time the final 
home of men who have the wisdom to retire from the 
struggle of life before it has made them too wealthy 
and too sordid, and who— between showers — can 
enjoy each other's society, and can at the worst escape 
from it easily to London or Paris. It has had a 
stormy past ; it has an active present ; it is practically 
assured of a prosperous future. But there is one re- 
form which its municipal authorities ought to effect 
without delay, and which would be a modern improve- 
ment in the true and not in the vulgar sense. Let them 
substitute pavement and asphalt in all their streets for 
their odious if historic ‘cobbles —those little Satans 
in stone planted expressly to torture the victim of corns 
and to bring the diner-out to grief. 


‘ARGUMENT, 


TYVHERE are serious portents in the political sky. 

The Pall Mall Gazette has for a brief moment 
abandoned invective and assertion in discussing Irish 
matters, and has begun to argue. This is a notable 
departure, and it is not easy as yet to see exactly 
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what it indicates. But whatever its cause, it is suffi- 
ciently novel and interesting to claim our attention. 
The occasion which has tempted or driven our con- 
temporary into these unwonted courses is the speech 
recently delivered by Lord Hartington at Stirling: a 
very good theme it is, but rather a difficult one for a 
beginner who tries to reply to it. It was, of course, to be 
expected that the rejoinder would be rather crude and 
unfinished. All trades have to be learnt, and the art 
of argumentative writing must be practised before it 
can be indulged in with much success. 7'he Pall Mall 
Gazette is a in this and it is 
fore reasonable to make allowances and not expect 
But to expect something was permissible 
It is true that Unionists have 
Parnellite case 


novice line, there- 
too much. 
and indeed reasonable. 
for a long time maintained that the 
depended upon assertions which were generally false, 
and was incapable of being supported by argu- 
ment. It is that 
proof of this proposition 
common Parnellite never does argue 
to argue. But at last it appeared that the ordi- 
nary practice had been departed from, and here 
was a champion actually ready to take up the 
cudgels in a rational discussion. Unionists beyond 
doubt believe their case to be strong and that of their 
opponents weak ; but it was not until they had an 
opportunity of seeing the inside of a Parnellite thinker’s 
mind that they onbd fully appreciate the weakness 
with which they had to deal. Let us examine the 
position for a moment. Lord Hartington, the most 
important of the Unionist leaders, makes a careful and 
well-weighed speech, which goes straight to the point 
in respect of some of the most vital aspects of Home 
Rule. The Pall Mall Gazette, as we have said, ‘ felt 
a call’ to up and answer Lord Hartington ; and this is 
how it does it. 

Lord Hartington dwelt upon the question of the 
retention or exclusion of the Irish members from the 
Imperial Parliament in the event of Home Rule, and 
pointed out what is perfectly obvious: that both re- 
tention and exclusion are detestable, and that conse- 
quently a policy which depends upon the acceptance of 
either must be detestable too. But he added, if the 
Irish Members remain, of course they will vote on all 


sense conclusive 
withheld, the 


never even tries 


true in one 


was for 


subjects. 

Whereupon The Pall Mall Gazette crows over this 
confirmation of its own views, which happen, how- 
ever, to be the views of almost every human being who 
has ever thought about the matter. If the Irish Mem- 
bers are admitted at Westminster they must take a part 
in all proceedings, for the simple reason that no device 
which the wit of man can frame can regulate the periods 
of their exclusion. But says Lord Hartington, What will 
the British electors say to the introduction of this outside 
element ? this intrusion of a party which will thus con- 
trol the fortunes of Britain, but will itself be responsible 
only to Irish electors, and will make laws for British 
subjects which British electors cannot interfere with ? 
‘Oh, says the Parnellite apologist, ‘there would not 
be the slightest difficulty; the supreme authority of 
the Imperial Parliament would not be impaired by one 
jot or one tittle even in outward show. Why then argue 
as if, because we throw upon the Irish members the drud- 
gery of hammering out the details of our own legislation, 
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we had thereby parted with our control over Ireland ?” 
Well may we : ask if this is really all the answer that can 
be made to Lord Hartington ? if this is the best our 
opponents can make of their case ? 
tion, an obvious fact, 


A. simple illustra- 
will be enough to reduce this 
amazing assertion to its proper value. Imagine a Home 
Rule Parliament established, and that Mr. Dillon puts in 
practice his cowardly threat of persecution against those 
members of the Constabulary who have done their duty ; 
suppose a southern majority proceeds by legislative 
enactment to rob Belfast for the benefit of Dublin ; 
suppose the present promoters of the Plan of Campaign 
were placed in any office where honesty and honour 
were necessary qualifications ;—what comfort will it be 
then to mumble over our comforting formula about leav- 
ing to Irishmen the drudgery of hammering out details, 
and retaining for ourselves the It may 
be said that the Dublin Parliament would never 
Why should it not? Can anything be 
more certain than that it would? And whether its 
acts be ultra vires or not, how are they to be controlled ? 
By force, and by force alone, as every Home Ruler knows 
well enough in his heart. 

Having nothing better to say with regard to Lord 
Hartington’s first point, The Pall Mall Gazette 
its hand at the Lord 
Are to Irish 
their own laws 


real control ? 
act 
ultra vires. 


tries 
asks ; 
make 


second. 
the 
without 
with 
we 


Hartington 
to 
interference, and then 
to interfere the making of our own? 
‘Of The Pall Mall Gazette. 
a4 aT . . 

Ihe mere fact that we have delegated a certain pro- 
portion of the drudgery of Irish legislation to a Dublin 
Assembly is no more reason for depriving the Irish 


we allow members 
our 
us in 
course 


are, says 


members of a single Imperial privilege which they now 
enjoy than the establishment of the County Council is 
a reason for expelling the metropolitan members from 
Now, 
or meaning in this argument, it would depend wholly 
and solely upon the fact that the Parliament which 
the Parnellites desire to set up in Dublin resembled the 
County Councils in character, functions, or authority. 
But inasmuch as every single member of the Parnellite 
Party would—judged by past professions—indignantly 
refuse to have anything to do with such a body ; and 
inasmuch as the Home Rule Bill deliberately contem- 
plated the creation of a national legislature differing 
toto cwlo from the County Councils ; it is hard to see 
what is gained by such transparently false compari- 
sons. 

We feel pretty certain of this, that if The Pall 
Mall Gazette can see no difference between the presence 
in Parliament of London County Councillors on the 
one hand and eighty members of an Irish National 
Parliament the other, the people of Great 
Britain are not likely to share its incapacity. ‘They 
will not tolerate interference in their own concerns by 


the House of Commons.” if there were any sense 


on 


an organised party who are to all intents and purposes 
wholly independent of the control of Parliament. It is 
hard to keep one’s patience in criticising arguments so 


flimsy that their very authors can hardly be supposed 


to believe in them. On the other hand it is satisfactory 
for Unionists to feel that when their opponents do at 
least attempt to reason, they can make out no better 
case than that which 7'he Pall Mall Gazette presents on 
their behalf. 
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THE STRANGER WITHIN OUR GATES. 


HOUGH the Report of the Committee on the 
Emigration and Immigration of Foreigners has 

been a good deal discussed, but little has been made 
of certain parts of the evidence casting a strong 
and strange light on some curious modes of existence: 
For instance, the details about the Italian children and 
Italians generally have passed unmarked, because Italy 
does not send out people to compete with our working- 
men: it is she who has created the demand which 
herself supplies. The artistic aspirations of Drury 
Lane and Seven Dials are nourished on barrel organs, 
In their way, perhaps, 
they make for good, and at any rate they are harmless. 
Moreover, considered as means of livelihood, they are so 
far distinctly un-English. It may be that they would 
soon become naturalised if only it were known how they 
pay. Thus Signor Righetti tells us that the gentle- 
manly creatures known as padroni make a regular trade 
of buying, or rather hiring, Italian children from their 
parents, at ages varying from seven or eight to seven- 


ice-creams, and_plaster-casts. 


teen or eighteen. One padrone keeps as many as fifty 


children. He packs them like herrings in a barrel : 
‘four or five together if they have a bed at all.” They 
are sent out to play the accordion or strum some rude 
Calabrian melody; but this is merely an excuse for 
begging. Single-handed they often get as much as ten 
shillings a day, which shows that they are craftsmen in 
their way, or that Londoners are idiots, or perhaps both. 
If they fail to bring in money enough, they are beaten, 
starved, and ill-tre: wed} in every way. W hen the padrone 
has made a fortune by this extraordin: ary business he 
returns to Italy, where he finishes life as a country 
gentleman in the complete odour of respectability. 
Such is the ultimate destination of a great part of the 
It is said that Archbishop 


Whately in his old age thanked God that he had never 


alms given in London, 


given a farthing to a beggar,and he seems to have 
The odd thing is that 
the Italian Government is zealous to end it all, but is 
baffled by the English law, which declares that to do so 
were to interfere too violently with personal liberty. 


done so with good reason. 


Compulsory education, however, has done something 
to lessen the evil. As regards the earnings of Italian 
adults employed in the ice-cream business and so on, 
we have no very definite information. They come 
because they believe they will make a better living 
here than at home; and they actually come, many of 
them, on Shanks his mare—footing it from village to 
village up to Dieppe or Calais, and only then taking 
to a hired means of conveyance for the all-sufticient 
reason that they cannot walk across the silver streak. 
Truly this country of ours would seem to be a most 
desirable place to live in relatively, if not absolutely, so 
many of the Continental population seem anxious to get 
here ; and, besides, we treat them so well. As the Vestry 
Clerk of the parish of Liverpool put it : ‘It seems to me 
that if any one chooses to come here and land on our 
shores, and throws himself on the first place he comes 
to, that place must keep him.’ And he illustrated his 
point by the case of the Greek Gypsies, and the still 
stranger instance of the Syrian Arabs. ‘These last pro- 
coudied vid France and Britain to America. They were 
turned back at New York without being permitted to 
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land ; they were brought back to Havre, and there the 
people, getting speedily tired of them, ‘as we believe, 
coaxed some captain of a British vessel to bring them 
back to Liverpool, in the workhouse whereof they 
lived happily for five months. They had no desire of 
change, for ‘skilly > was far more palatable than dates, 
and breaking stones in a shed was infinitely preferable 
to jolting along on the back of a camel. The autho- 
rities were at their wits’ end what to do with them; 
and it was six months before their unwilling feet were 
joying in their native sands. 

The great majority of immigrants of late years have 
been Polish Jews. For many reasons: the most obvi- 
ous being the desire to make money. Or they wish to 
avoid the conscription ; they deeply resent the effects 
of the Judenhetze. They are open to the charm of a 
country where life is not all bound down in rigid 
grooves, and freedom is no mere name. These seem 
to be the motives ; but here the Committee’s evidence 
rather fails. None of the witnesses had tried to find 
out the why of the change from a sufficient number 
of immigrants, and thus we are thrown upon conjec- 
ture when exact and accurate knowledge seemed at- 
tainable. But if the why is vague, the how is clear 
and definite enough. 
Hull and London, and we have careful testimony from 
both. The majority are poor, and have no luggage. 
‘Just a bit of bread and a bit of fish as provisions * 
tied up in a handkerchief; no dress save what they 
have on their backs, and that so tattered and so dirty 
that it would not fetch half-a-crown at a rag-shop. In 
London it would seem that the proportion of those better 
off is larger than at Hull. At any rate a number of 
‘crimps” hang round the ships, and do their utmost to 
get hold of them, which obviously they would not do unless 
there was money in it. How the money is made is not 
quite clear; but it seems that even the most forlorn to 
look at have some concealed about them. They have 
the cunning bred of long centuries of oppression, but 
they have the timidity as well, so that the crimps 
contrive to bully them to advantage. What sort of 
citizens do they make? The answer is on the whole 
favourable to them, though, of course, they import 
One witness noted ‘ their 


The chief ports of entry are 


some of their old ways. 
foreign habit of bringing a seat to the door on a fine 
night, which cannot be thought objectionable. Then 
they were quiet, sober, and industrious. One of the 
witnesses maintained that they were an advantage to the 
districts where they settled, because the English they 
drove out belonged almost exclusively to the idle, vicious 
class. He was, however, a Jew from Whitechapel, the 
master of a Board School, and evidently an able and 
intelligent man, but possibly inclined to look with favour 
on his co-religionists. Yet there was one thing every- 
body said against the immigrants. ‘They were fear- 
fully dirty. They were thorough believers in that 
Scottish maxim, ‘The clartier the cosier” Dr. Clay- 
ton of Leeds waxed indignant over it all. * Accord- 
ing to rule they ought to have been dead long 
since, and he drew a pathetic picture of a house of 
twenty years back: ‘A little palace, as comfortable 
as any man could want, with clean floor and clean 
windows and blinds, and nicely furnished’; and now, 
‘the floor dirty, no blinds at all on the windows, no 
fire, or what fire there is merely cinders, everything out 
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of order, and no comfort whatever.’ Even their sobriety 
is but an effect of greed, and they never paid their doctor 
if they possibly could help it ; so that it would seem 
that they are not so honest as the English. As to their 
industry and intelligence, it ought to be remembered 
that the men who come here cannot be the worst of their 
kind. A man must have self-respect and intelligence and 
some ambition to better himself, ere he wanders so far 
from home. The ordinary German in this country is 
an extremely intelligent fellow ; the ordinary German 
in his own country is as lumpish a wretch as can well 
be imagined. On the whole, not very many of these 
immigrants come on the rates, certainly not perma- 
nently. Thus neither in July 1887 nor last year were 
there any Jewish inmates in Leeds workhouse. 

Very little of the evidence touched upon Scotland. 
Mr. Keir Hardie was the only Scots witness examined. 
According to him, there are about 3000 foreigners (this 
includes sailors) north of the Border ; a number that can 
hardly have much effect one way or another. Yet he 
seemed to think they were bringing down wages a good 
deal, especially at the Glengarnock Works, where there 
were as many as twenty at the time. Mr. Bradlaugh 
submitted him to a somewhat searching cross-exami- 
nation, the effect of which was to show that he had 
picked up his information anyhow, and that neither his 
‘facts’ nor his inferences were of any value. Quoth 
this witness in a burst of patriotism which may be com- 
mended to the notice of ‘a certain Mr. Waddie’ and 
his friends: *‘ Dr. Johnson said God made Scotland for 
Scotchmen, and I would keep it so.” All the same, for 
Scotland at least the foreign labour question can scarce 
be said as yet to exist. 





THE SCOTS GLADSTONIAN WIRE-PULLER. 


REAT, undoubtedly, is the name of Schnadhorst, 
G and neither in nature nor in politics is there 
so at least the Home Ruler fondly thinks—any organi- 
sation so complete and so coercive in its completeness 
as that of the Caucus, whose home is the National 
Liberal Club. in England, a 
protest is made against the ‘Thorough’ of the 
Brummagem Strafford, but the wild shriek of liberty 
is never heard. On this side of the Tweed, 
ever, and especially in those quarters where Scottish 
Home Rule is gaining ground as a sentiment, Southron 
dictation has been openly resented if not successfully 
resisted. Yet, it may be doubted if at any time 
since the last general election the ordinary provin- 
cial Gladstonian wire-puller has been able to assert 
himself at all successfully or to the extent achieved 
without difficulty by his predecessor in the days when 
the Liberal Party was yet united, till within the last 
few weeks when Mr. Seymour Keay was run against Mr. 
Logan in the counties of Elgin and Nairn. It is beyond 
doubt that Mr. Schnadhorst disapproved of such an 
‘ official ’ candidature ; but there are compensations even 
for the revolt against the caucus, and the issue has proved 
him right. ‘ Religion, it has recently been discovered 
by a thinker belonging to a school not unlike that 
which boasts of Mr. Seymour Keay as an adherent, is 
‘ politics because it is what binds men together in society.’ 
Gambetta said something of the sort, if one remem- 


Occasionally, even 


how- 
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bers aright, and perhaps by way of relief from the 
reading of Rabelais; and John Knox thought some- 
thing of the sort when he contemplated the con- 
version of the Scots democracy into a Hebraic theo- 
cracy. But let that pass: let ultra-Spencerians think 
themselves original if and while they may. The 
impersonation of their doctrine in the Scots Glad- 
stonian wire-puller of the present time leads one to no 
other conclusion than the old one paupertina 
philosophia in religionem paupertinam ducit. At first 
very different thoughts are suggested. ‘The vision con- 
jured up by the mention of the Scots wire-puller is 
one in which there figure the Dreepdaily Burghs and 
Toddy Tam and ‘the Clique’ all redolent of power and 
alcohol. At the worst he was the Radical of Christo- 
pher North’s prose and of Outram’s verse, in whose case 
freedom and whisky went together and found each other 
not quite the worst of company. ‘There were some good 
points in Toddy Tam—in Wilson’s and Outram’s, if 
not in Aytoun’s. 
certain swagger, an almost Villonesque abandonment. 
He drank for the sake of at least of 
the baser sort—as well as to give himself that false 
courage which is the best shield for the conceit that 
Besides, if he in his 
own imagination the hero of a thousand triumphs 


lir the way he drank there was a 


brotherhood 


neighbours falsehood. was 
on the hustings, and the Machiavelli of innumerable 
electioneering conspiracies, there was a certain geniality 
about him which was contagious, and up to a certain 
point positively attractive. 

Mr. Parnell and Sir Wilfrid Lawson between them 
have changed all this. Occasionally in a Scottish country- 
town—such a town as Mr. Keay has during the past fort- 
night been wooing—one stumbles on a solicitor or a 
doctor who still swears by and not at Mr. Gladstone, 
and who yet can take a dram, tell a story, and in other 
ways sustain a character for good fellowship. But the 


typical Gladstonian wire-puller who has emancipated 
himself from Schnadhorst, and is indeed a Schnadhorst 
not only to himself but to the little political circle to 
which he belongs, has none of the failings that lean 
to the side of virtus. 
remarkable faculty for defeating his own ‘detain. 


Happily, lewean, he has a 
He is a confused fanatic in the first place, and an 
electioneering wire-puller only in the second. His 
predecessor, Toddy Tam, on the contrary, had no 
political opinions of his own; or, if he had, they were 
always in solution, But he was not deficient i in astute- 
ness, or the capacity of managing and manceuvring. 
His habit of whisky drinking shia rather than frus- 
trated his designs on his fellows. But his succes- 
sor alienates at least twice as many as he conciliates, 
Then the 
very firmness of his faith in his own delusions leads 
him to believe that others who are silent in his pre- 
He is full to the 
brim of the worst of all forms of cocksureness—that 
which ‘knows for a certainty” that So-and-So will vote 
in this, that, or the other way. 
turn out to be 
bind. 


either by his dogmatism or by his vanity. 


sence are of like mind with himself. 


When his prophecies 
accurate, he is neither to hold nor to 
And when he is beaten he does not cease to 
believe in himself; and that is so far well. For the 
Unionists not grudge the Gladstonians their 
special wire-pullers—who are also their peculiar founts 
of weakness. 


need 
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MODERN MEN. 
SARASATE. 


N an excellent article contributed to Sir George Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, Herr Paul David 
includes a pedigree or chart of the artist dynasties sprung 
from Corelli and Tartini, the great all-fathers of the tribe 
of such as utter their message through the violin. Of 
the latter—a descendant of the Venetian Vivaldi through 
the Florentine Veracini—the stock is now, it would seem, 
extinct ; while the seed of Arcangelo Corelli has increased 
and multiplied until it fills the world. Herr Wieniawski 
is, it is true, like Herr Wilhelmj a result of the School of 
Mannheim—the sun of which is Spohr; Mme. Néruda 
is the second in descent from a certain Jansa whose 
relations to the greater centres of inspiration do not 
appear to have been defined ; Paganini and Ole Bull 
in the past were self-created and (save for Sivori) self- 
contained. Now Corelli was the master of Somis, who 
was the master of Pugnani, who was the master of Viotti, 
who was the master of Rode, who was the master of Bohm, 
who was the master of Ernst and Dr. Joachim and all those 
that proceed from the School of Vienna ; while as for the 
School of Paris, Alard was the pupil of Habeneck, who 
was the pupil of Baillot, who was the pupil of Viotti, who 
was the pupil of Pugnani ; so that as Martin Sarasate was 
the pupil of Alard, he represents, not less than his famous 
and learned rival, the tradition and ideal of him who did 
most for the glory of the violin. Nor is this all. Ata 
certain point in time the rival dynasties touch hands and 
mingle fortunes. The Hungarian and the Spaniard are 
both of the legitimate descent of Pugnani. Now Pugnani 
learned his art not only of Somis but of Tartini; and thus 
it comes to pass that, Viotti aiding, their titles to the royalty 
of the most human of all instruments are as complete as 
pedigree can make them. 

‘First musician, then violinist,’ says Herr David of Dr. 
Joachim ; and ‘ first violinist, then musician” we say of 
Sefior Sarasate. Of course he is a musician to the tips of 
his fingers ; but he is before all else the man of his instru- 
ment. He has the true temperament of the virtuoso. You 
would say that his violin is not a means of uttering the 
words of others but the voice of his own genius. He 
plays as the nightingale sings—the nightingale, artist 
of the woods: for the mere delight of playing and 
because in that way only can his abounding and en- 
chanting self be brilliantly and naturally expressed. 
And this we take to lie at the heart of his pro- 
digious success. What he lavishes upon his audience 
is not so much Beethoven nor Mendelssohn nor Max 
Bruch nor Lalo as Sarasate. The personal equation be- 
tween the man and the instrument is so complete that 
the two are nothing if not a single individuality. In the 
same way the great actor—Kean or Salvini or Frédérick 
—produces not his author but himself. The words are 
another's, it is true ; but they are clothed with his voice, 
they flash with the lightnings of his glance, they are fiery 
with his inspiration, they live in his gesture and his look, 
they are filled with himself, and without that charge of 
energy they were so much verbiage and no more. At 
the moment it matters nothing who wrote them nor 
what they are in themselves. They may be Shakespeare’s 
and fall dead ; or they may be Dennery’s and breathe the 
magic of celestial harps or the terror of the trumpets 
of the night. And at need he can do without them 
altogether: can stretch forth his hand, and make your 
heart leap in your body ; can look at a glass of wine, and 
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thrill you to an ecstasy of horror with a suggestion— 
silent yet irresistible—of murder and of blood. That is the 
actor. He lives for us and moves us in exact proportion 
as his personality is vigorous and abounding. His author 
is but a pretext ; the material in which he works is the 
voice, the presence, the face, the imagination, the energy, 
the passion, and the genius that combine to make up the 
individual which is called Frédérick or Salvini or Kean. 
It is something the same with a certain type of virtuoso— 
as Liszt (they say) and Rubinstein and Sarasate. Here is 
his author, and there his public ; between the two is him- 
self ; and of the three the one whose opportunity is most 
urgent and imperious is neither the public nor the author. 
It is advanced as a reproach against Sarasate that he is not 
too curious in his music; that he will as lief sing you a 
Spanish dance as an adagio of Beéthoven, and is wicked 
enough to expend as much genius upon Lalo and Max 
Bruch as on the eminent Mendelssohn himself. But even 
if it be just—and we are by no means prepared to admit 
that much—the reproach is merely wooden-headed. Dr. 
Joachim in the Chromatic Fantasia is an admirable and 
beautiful experience, no doubt. The musician is Bach ; 
the music is a prodigy of ingenuity, learning, brilliance, 
treatment, intellect; the performance is something to 
remember with pride and a certain austere delight in the 
reflection that one was more or less on a level with the 
player and the thing played. But art is nothing if not 
sensuous; and Sarasate is an artist—one had almost said 
the artist of the violin. Mr. Henry James once confessed 
that, immoral as it might seem, he would go nightly to his 
Salvini, though Salvini (in very choice Italian !) were sup- 
ported by a company of Hottentots ; and Mr. Henry James 
was right. The great thing is to get your artist ; even as 
the next is to enjoy him when you have got him. And 
there are numbers of good folks (one is glad to think) 
who would go and listen with rapture to Sarasate if he 
played them nothing more intellectual than 7he Old Folks 
at Home, or were degraded enough to select as an excuse 
for selt-expression the flagrant ‘ immoralities in sound’ of 
the impostor Rossini. 

For, the truth is, he plays the violin with a gusto, an 
inspiration, an accomplishment that belong to him alone. 
His command of his instrument is complete, and to hear 
him in a preslissimo is an experience that even in these 
Ibsenistic days makes life worth living. And then, while 
the artist is nothing if not elegant, refined, consummate, 
the man—the temperament presented by and through the 
artist—is nothing if not demonic in influence and a verit- 
able enchanter in effect. ‘Has he a devil, think you?’ 
some one said of Dr. Joachim ; and the answer was that 
he had, but it was a Protestant (or Lutheran) devil—a devil 
that would sit in pews. Now, Sarasate’s devil is a pagan, 
and, his aims being merely beauty and delight, he had 
far rather promote a rapture than suggest an idea. And 
in his master’s hand the violin becomes the loveliest of 
voices, and sings with a penetrating sweetness, a poignancy 
of expression, a beauty and a volume of tone that make 
one exult in sense and rejoice exceedingly in art. What’s 
intellect to him who listens, and what’s he to intellect ? 
What are all the meanings of all the literary colourists and 
all the philosophers in tones to an achievement in emotion 
such as this? The adagio is distilled in a linked sweetness 
as of honey falling from the comb ; the scherzo frolies forth 
in an irresistible hurry, a riot of abandonment, with an in- 
fernal recklessness and charm. And not for an instant does 
the artist disappear. Before you there are always tact, 
temper, the perfection of method, the absolute of means 
and end ; for before you is Sarasate, and Sarasate is one of 
the kings of art. 
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A BIOGRAPHER’S TROUBLES. 
Il.—THE FAMOUS WELLINGTON BOOTS STORY. 


ERE I a methodical person my box of papers re- 
lating to Sir George would contain a neat bundle 

of documents, ticketed ‘The Wellington Boots Contro- 
versy. But the papers are anyhow, and though I have 
been looking for Wellington Boots matter, my hands 
always bring up a blank. However, those Wellington 
Boots have impressed me too forcibly ever to be forgotten. 
I cannot remember any stage in my undertaking in 
which the famous Wellington Boots story was not before 
my notice. No doubt there was a first chapter on its his- 
tory, but I always seem to have been in full pursuit. Lecoq 
with a change of garments daily could have done no more. 
Either on account of its intrinsic merit, or merely because it 
had been widely circulated, the Wellington Boots story has 
always been the favourite with the public who looked for- 
ward to enjoying Sir George’s life. Actresses will forget their 
notices before I forget the London correspondents on the 
story of the Wellington Boots. ‘Sir George's biographer, 
said one, ‘ has before him the pleasant task—for no doubt 
his book will be a labour of love—of telling over again 
that famous witticism of the distinguished soldier which 
nearly twenty years ago made the whole of England 
laugh. I refer, of course, to the Wellington Boots story.’ 
‘To the popular mind,’ said a second, ‘ Sir George is pro- 
bably best known by the Wellington Boots story. I am 
able to state that when Sir George appeared in the Inner 
Lobby of the House, immediately after the incident which 
gave rise to the story, he was greeted with loud cries of 
“Wellington Boots!” By this soubriquet he was long 
known.’ ‘ Doubtless,’ said a third, ‘Sir George's bio- 
grapher would riddle me with proof to the contrary were 
I, greatly daring, to call Carmichael a man of one joke, 
vet it is notorious among those behind the scenes that 
he at least made his reputation by the Wellington Boots 
affair. ‘I 


‘with an eminent statesman whose name I am not at 


had a conversation to-day, said a fourth, 


liberty to disclose, and the talk happened to veer round 
to the subject of Sir George Carmichael’s coming Memoir. 
The scene was a dinner party at the house of a certain 
noble Lord not unknown to persons interested in the 
Better Housing of the Poor, and the politician indi- 
cated leant back in his chair, remarking : “ I remember Sir 
George well. The Wellington Boots story has never been 
told with absolute accuracy.’’ The remark struck me at the 
time, and I mention it now as a guarantee that the forth- 
coming memoir of Sir George will serve a valuable purpose 
in putting such stories as this before the public in their 
correct form. The chaff will at last, I am able to an- 
nounce, be separated from the wheat.’ 

The paragraphists not only revived interest in the famous 
Wellington Boots story, but announced from time to time 
how I was getting on. ‘I am glad to be able to state, 
they said, ‘ that Sir George’s biographer has now got his 
book fairly under weigh. The Wellington Boots story is 
told with greater fulness than has been hitherto possible.’ 
Or it was: ‘I am informed from a safe source that Sir 
George Carmichael’s biography will be out in October. 
It is crammed full of good things, not the least among 
them being the Wellington Boots story, and I can predict 
with confidence that it will prove one of the books of the 
season. As a last extract take this: ‘Sir George Car- 
michael’s biographer is now busy correcting the proof- 
sheets of the work. Those who have looked through 
them assure me that, as there given, with a sketch of the 
circumstances that led up to it, the famous Wellington 
Boots story gains a new significance.’ All this time there 
was not a word of the book written, and I was making 
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frantic and futile efforts to discover what the Wellington 
Boots story was. 

There are scores of letters in my box about the 
Wellington Boots story: some of them sent gratis, so to 
speak, and others in answer to my appeals for enlighten- 
ment. I also visited a number of Sir George's relatives 
and friends, and insisted: on their talking about the 
Wellington Boots story. The almost universal desire 
was that the story should get from me the prominence 
it so richly merited. One or two questioned whether it 
was quite the thing for family reading, but this objec- 
tion was generally considered prudish. ‘I hear,’ wrote 
an Irishman, ‘that you have doubts about the propriety 
of including the Wellington Boots story in the Biography. 
May I ask whether, in the event of your writing the 
Other in- 


dignant letters were in the same strain, and one of them, 


life of Nelson, you would omit Trafalgar ?’ 
which got into print in Manchester, was made the sub- 
ject of a leading article headed ‘Mealy-Mouthed Bio 
graphers.’ It was evident that, if I did not give the 
Wellington Boots story, an angry public would rise up and 
rend me. In the meantime, what was the story? I dared 
not ask the London correspondents, and by this time | 
seemed to have asked everybody else. 

‘Everybody knows the Wellington Boots story,’ Sir 
George's old friends told me, and then they chuckled. 
‘What is it? 
James, you remember the Wellington Boots 


‘But what is the story >’ Why, anybody 


can tell you. 
‘Then tell it to me, James.’ ‘Tell 


story ?’ father.’ 


it you? Why, anybody can tell it you. I was speaking 


about it to old Mr. Archer no longer ago than yesterday. 
‘Well, what is it?’ ‘Eh, I don’t recall the ins-and-outs 
of it, but the boots were Sir George's.’ — I tried old Mr. 
‘Do I mind the Wellington Boots story? It is 
You ask Todhunter: 


But anybody can tell you the 


Archer. 
the kind of thing one never forgets. 
he was there at the time. 

I tried Todhunter. 
hunter, in convulsions of merriment, ‘is that they weren't 
‘No? 
story? You were present?’ ‘Qh, I wasn’t just there at 
the time, but I had it from Wood. 


That was the comical thing. 


story.” ‘The big joke,’ said Tod- 


Sir George’s boots after all!’ But what was the 
The boots. you know, 
were Wood's. I couldn't 
tell you the story, so to say ; but anybody can tell you it, 
and I’m sure the boots were Wood's.’ Wood mentioned 
the Wellington Boots story as soon as I met him, but he 
never got further than ‘The Wellington Boots affair? | 
remember it as if it was yesterday’; and then he lay back 
in his chair and roared. ‘My dear,’ he said to his wife, 
who happened to enter as I was leaving, ‘I have been 
‘Oh. 
she replied smiling, ‘I thought everybody knew that.’ 


In desperation I assumed another name, and wrote to 


telling the gentleman the Wellington Boots story.’ 


several of the London correspondents, entreating them to 
Of the three who 
‘see forthcoming Ji/e of Sir 


tell me the Wellington Boots story. 
replied, two advised me to 
George, in which the Wellington Boots story will be found 
in full, while the third merely repeated the hateful 
formula, ‘ Anybody can tell you the story.” Another cor- 
respondent, who did not answer me, mentioned in his 
newspaper letter: ‘Sir George Carmichael’s biographer 
will be amused to hear that I have an ingenuous corre- 
spondent who has never heard the Wellington Boots story. 
Perhaps this correspondent would also like to be told why 
Mr. Gladstone has not a seat in the Cabinet.’ 

After that I gave it up, went doggedly at my work— 
despite opposition to be mentioned hereafter—and pub- 
lished the biography without so much as a reference to 
Wellington Boots. 
copy of the book said that no doubt the story was there, 
but the reviewer had been unable to put his finger on it. 


The newspaper that stole an advance 
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The others, however, found me out, and I have been 
exposed in all the leading journals of the country. Letters 
‘ame in daily for a time telling me what various people 
thought of me, and even my publishers complain that 
‘this extraordinary omission’ is not fair tothem. Yet I 
notice with satisfaction that, though all deride me for its 
absence, not a reviewer, not a correspondent, gives the 
Wellington Boots story. I put my back to a wall of un- 
sold copies of the Life, and, facing the crowd that shrieks 
for the Wellington Boots story, assure them hoarsely that 
there is nothing to tell. Anybody can tell it! No, nobody 
van tell it. It is my firm belief that ‘there never was no 
sich story.’ 





THE ADVENTURES OF A STATUE. 


SCOTTISH nobleman of Queen Mary’s reign is said 

to have remarked of the proposed marriage between 
Edward of England and his Queen that it was not the 
match which he misliked but the manner of wooing. 
Cromwell’s action in Scotland, although in many ways it 


~ 


resembled Somerset’s, seems to have been more highly 
appreciated than his predecessor's. No Scotsman, so far 
as we know, ever proposed to set up a monument to the 
earlier Protector in Edinburgh ; but it seems that a statue 
of Protector Oliver was actually erected, if not in the 
capital of Scotland, at least in its immediate vicinity. The 
story isa strange one. The magnates of Edinburgh are 
even in these times peculiar in their choice of them they 
delight to honour, and in the days of the Commonwealth, 
as in our own, they made a somewhat extraordinary elec- 
tion. They determined—these Fathers of the City—that 
on the best site at their disposal—the centre of the Parlia- 
ment Close—there should be set up a colossal image of 
the man who had wrought such havoc and distress upon 
Scotland. So they sent forth their mandate, and in 
a distant quarry a huge mass of granite was lifted from 
its native rock, was rough-hewn to the proportions of 
a man, and was shipped for the port of Leith. It is 
not recorded if its voyage was eventful or perilous. All 
that is known is that it came in safety, and it came too 
late. Somewhere there had been lamentable delay ; time 
and reflection had done their work ; and Cromwell, lost to 
sight, was not the burghers’ darling he had been. The 
good town had got her statue, but she was not prompt 
to put it up. While she lingered the Protector died, and 
she lingered yet till it should be seen what was to be the 
next freak of time. They say that she who hesitates is 
lost; but in this case the proverb went topsy-turvy, for 
not Edinburgh was lost but the statue. The years rolled 
on, and the Restoration came. The heart of Scotland 
went out to the returning Stuart ; Cromwell was ana- 
thema—Cromwell and all his works ; the site in the Par- 
liament Close where it had once been thought that his 
effigies would tower was given over to the equestrian statue 
of the runaway of Worcester which graces it still : and the 
huge, rough-hewn monolith was cast out upon Leith Sands, 
and left unnoted and unhonoured to the merey of wind 
and wave. 

As a statue, then, it can scarce be said to have existed 
at all; but it has a history, and it was destined to fulfil a 
purpose. The dust of Alexander may have stopped a bung- 
hole; and the fragments of Oliver were presently built 
into the wall supporting Eton ‘Terrace Gardens. For more 
than a hundred years the weather-worn bulk lay where his 
timid admirers had left him. But towards the end of last 
century a zealous antiquary of the name of Ross, whose 
country-house stood somewhere to the north of the pre- 
sent Dean Bridge, beyond the little village which modern 
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Edinburgh has rolled over and left almost untouched, had 
him carted up from Leith, and set up, still colossal and 
still uncouth, in his private grounds on the north bank of 
the Water of Leith. At last the unhappy monster had 
found a home; but he was housed not as a memorial 
of the great Protector, but only as a common curio ; 
he was set up not with a nation’s applause but for the 
gratification of an antiquary’s whim. Such as it was, 
too, his triumph was but temporary. Accident or malice 
wrought his downfall, and cast him into the stream ; 
and there he was broken up and appropriated to the 
base, common, and popular uses of the builder. Now 
you may wander down the pathway by St. Bernard’s Well 
and search the Water in vain for any fragment. It is sixty 
odd years since the statue fell, and in that time the stream 
has ground to powder and carried off to the sea whatever 
scraps the ingenious authors of Eton Gardens may have 
spared. In London Cromwell's grave was desecrated, and 
his body was dishonoured amid the rejoicings of the 
Restoration ; and perhaps it was as well that his statue 
was not set up in Edinburgh, to be hurled down with 
ignominy by the cruel and fickle rabble. It is said that 
Jenny Geddes’s stool, which played so prominent a part 
in the protest against prelacy, was cast by that undaunted 
and undiscerning heroine to feed a bonfire in honour of 
the great achievement of Monk; and as ignoble a fate 
would certainly have befallen an Oliver Crommell from 
the Parliament Close or elsewhere. For the credit of the 
good town, far better it should instead have quietly lapsed 
into oblivion. 

Why Oliver should have won such popularity in Edin- 
burgh as to make her rulers plan to give his effigy a 
permanent place among her monuments is rather hard 
to determine. His career through the affections of the 
Scots was a chequered one. When, in 1648, he came to 
Edinburgh for the first time, he seems to have been re- 
ceived with favour by the leaders of the popular party. 
A pamphlet published in London in this year purports to 
be A True Account of the great Expressions of Love from 
the Noblemen of Scotland unto Lieutenant-General Cromwell 
and his Officers. If some authorities are to be believed, 
Lord Moray’s house in the Canongate, where he had 
taken up his abode, was the scene of much _ plotting. 
Malignant rumour has it that here for the first time he 
divulged his scheme for the death of the sainted Charles, 
and that it received the approbation of the Scottish 
leaders. But this is most unlikely. Base as was the 
bargain by which the King was exchanged for ‘ arrears 
of pay,’ it is not probable that the Scots had any idea that 
they were sending him to his death. When the fatal 30th 
of January was past,and when the Great Marquis’s adven- 
ture had ended in martyrdom, the Scottish people rallied 
round the young King, and stood forward once more as 
the inveterate foes of the English usurper. Then Crom- 
well appeared for the second time in Edinburgh: this 
time as an enemy. But his victory at Dunbar and his 
sermons in St. Giles’s Churchyard were irresistible each 
after its kind, and he was once more received into favour. 
Whatever the Scots’ opinion of him, his opinion of them 
was hard in no mean degree: ‘I thought I should have 
found in Scotland,’ he writes, ‘a conscientious people 
and a barren country: about Edinburgh it is as fertile for 
corn as any part of England: but the people generally 
are so given to the most impudent lying, and frequent 
swearing, as is incredible to be believed.’ During his 
stay in Edinburgh, where he had once more made Moray 
House his headquarters, an official medal-maker was sent 
down from London to take the Lord General's likeness 
for a commemoration medal of Dunbar. Cromwell en- 
treated that they would spare ‘the having my effigies in 
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it.” But his prayers were vain. The medal exists, as 
medals have a way of existing— 
‘ Et la médaille austére 
Que trouve un laboureur 
Sous terre 
Reveéle un empereur ’-— 
‘ effigies’ and all ; while the would-be statue has gone the 
way that all bad sculpture ought to go, and that, might 
the eyes of Scotland be unsealed to-morrow, a great many 


Scots statues would go the day after. 





‘REAL DRAMATIC ART.’ 


| a one of the old Gaiety burlesques there curvetted 

forth a quadruped which would have shamed the 
Brothers Griffiths; and Miss Farren (the frank, the gay, 
the ever free!) held up the tail of it in admiration, and 
sang out ‘ Real Donkey, Real Dramatic Art!’ In these 
words is summed the gospel of the modern stage- 
manager. His actors and actresses may be the clumsiest 
of marionettes ; every line of passion or imagination may 
be excised from his drama; but you may take it for 
granted that his donkeys are alive (and kicking), that 
his walls are built up with real bricks, and that some 
well-known firm is responsible for his chairs and tables 
and draperies. A brutish contentment is peculiarly char- 
acteristic of the British mind. Had the Prodigal Son 
been a native of these isles he would, no doubt, have 
contributed an eloquent article to The Nineteenth Century 
And 


it is just because English stage-managers are deaf to 


in praise of the husks which the swine do eat. 


the dictates of common sense and ignorant of the rudi- 
mentary canons of taste that the majority of our fellow- 
countrymen accept it as a commonplace that only on this 
side of the Channel is theatrical decoration practised with 
intelligence. 

The world of the stage is not the world of everyday 
life. 


semble the man in the street. 


Neither in gait nor voice does the trained actor re- 
The diction of the drama 
(if we leave out of view certain ‘Ibsene’ plays which have 
recently entranced the serious person) is far removed from 
To produce an illu- 
The 


dramatist and actor who respect their callings conspire to 


the language of familiar intercourse. 
sion of life is one of the objects of theatrical art. 


place certain passions, certain situations, before their audi- 
ence. If the illusion is to be complete, the surroundings 
must be romantic and conventional. True realism may 
only be arrived at by respecting the conventions which 
should control art. A sculptor might render his statues 
more life-like by tricking them out in petticoats ; a painter 
might add plumpness and rotundity to his figures by in- 
crusting rag-dolls upon his canvas. But the painter or 
sculptor who stooped to these base methods would be 
violating certain laws which have won universal accepta- 
tion, and so would instantly defeat his own end. In every 
right work of art the governing conventions must be uni- 
formly observed through all its parts ; and this canon should 
nowhere be more devoutly respected than on the stage. 
The more romantic and poetic the drama, the less solid and 
‘ realistic’ should be the scenery and surroundings. A play 
which does not transport us beyond our own experience, 
which makes no demand upon our imagination, may be 
more lavishly mounted than Hamlet or Romeo and Juliet. 
But he who bolsters up a feeble interpretation of Shake- 
speare with solidly built walls and houses, and attempts 
to atone for the inadequacy of his cast by street-fights 
realistically drilled, is wsthetically no less guilty than 
would be that sculptor who should put a stone Venus 
into real petticoats or a bronze Jupiter into real trousers. 


There is a perpetual conflict between the blank verse in 
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which the actors express themselves and the heavy sets 
and elaborate contrivances of illusion which the modern 
machinist has made possible. A representation of Shake- 
speare in the Irving manner is like nothing so much as a 
translation (say) from English into Greek in which the 
translator has given his nouns and adjectives their Greek 
equivalents, but for some fanciful reason has retained his 
verbs in the original English. A case in point is a certain 
performance of As You Like It, applauded on all hands 
as a triumph of stage management. A stream of real 
water ran through the Forest of Arden, and real violets 
bloomed on a mossy bank; but overhead stage-trees 
interwove their canvas branches, while the Duke and 
the melancholy Jacques paced a greensward obviously of 
planks. The whole scene was at violent warfare with 
itself; but had the water and violets been as unreal as 
the trees, we should have questioned the propriety of 
But 
the vagaries for which realistic mounting is responsible are 
infinite. 


nothing, and the illusion would have been complete. 


In a recent revival of Romeo and Juliet, Juliet was 
dragged off, balcony and all (of course it was a real balcony), 
coram populo, as though she had been Napoleon on board 
H.M.S. Bellerophon, or one of the Pilgrim Fathers gazing 
The 


performance of a classic piece at the house of Moliére 


for the last time on his country’s fading shore. 


affords the completest contrast with the vulgarity of the 
British spectacle. The Paris air is congenial to art, and if 
some British managers would devote a little time to the 
study of Racine and Moliére, as produced at the Comédie 
Frangaise, there might yet be hope for the drama in Eng- 
land. When Pheédre or le Tartufe is given, the scenery and 
properties are of the simplest. Quiet and restraint is over 
everything. Voice, gesture, costume, decoration, mount- 
ing—all combine to produce a result that is harmonious, 
and therefore artistic. The nerves are not distracted by 
One 


feels that the breath of life is on the stage, and one does 


the commotion of lumbering blocks of masonry. 


not sigh for the scent of the brick-field nor the clatter of 
the carpenter's shop. 

That elaborate stage-decoration is inartistic should be 
enough to condemn it ; and perhaps it would be anywhere 
outside Britain. Here, though, by itself the argument is 
inadequate ; and some others may be advanced in support 
of it. 


drama. 


The rise of spectacle means the decline of the 
that the 


is a 


There is a law in the natural world 


limb whose function ceases ceases to exist: and it 
fact that since the British theatre has been given up to 
vain display, the British actor and the British dramatist 
have had some difficulty in justifying their existence. 
From the day when Charles Kean discovered that second- 
rate acting and a great name were not enough to take 
the town, and bid for popularity by making Shakespeare 
a common and unnatural spectacle—pairing the Bard of 
Avon with a panorama, so to speak—runs have been 
stretching longer and longer. The manager who spends 
a fortune on his appointments cannot afford to change his 
bill oftener than once a year. He abandons art for pro- 
sperity, and is content to surround himself with actors who 
have less claim to be called artists than the most inveterate 
toyal Academician of them all. 

Of late years (we are told by the apologists of the 
modern stage) a great advance has been made in archxo- 
logical accuracy. ‘What would be said to-day of a 
Romeo in a periwig or a Macbeth in a court suit?’ a 
prosperous manager inquires defiantly. To this another 
question: ‘What would have been said seventy years 


ago to a Romeo who suggested an enamoured spider, 


or a lower middle-class Hamlet—a Hamlet Clapham- 
bred and clamouring for an apron?’ We have grown 
fastidious about the outside of the cup and _ platter, 
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but we have developed a profound contempt for all the 
weightier matters of the law. And is it certain that our 
archeological accuracy is always wisely directed? Shake- 
speare wrote his Hamlet without a very clear perception of 
where Denmark was, and his latter-day interpreter will 
tell you that he cannot play the part without a run over 
to Elsinore in search of local colour. And when he has 
tricked out Gertrude and the King in Danish costumes of 
the eleventh or twelfth century and planted a few fir 
trees to suggest Scandinavia, and introduced a new read- 
ing or two which the school-boy of fifteen would pronounce 
ridiculous, he and his merry men wax eloquent concerning 
the loving care with which he has interpreted the Master's 
text! All the while he forgets that his archeology is only 
skin-deep: that Hamlet is not a Dane of the eleventh cen- 
tury but a human being of the sixteenth ; and that the 
philosophy of Shakespeare’s age sounds ill in the mouth 
of a ruffian pranked out in a garb of a contemporary of 
William the Conqueror. How elated was our actor when he 
dressed the Player Queen as a boy! And why? Because 
in Shakespeare's time the women’s parts were played by 
boys, as any archeologist can tell. And so he jumbles 
together Shakespeare’s England and Denmark of the 
eleventh century, and maunders the while of archeological 
accuracy. Had he dared to be consistent, he would have 
cut the players altogether, and refused to fight out the 
duel in the last act with rapiers when his whole costume 
called aloud for axes. 

We have said that one actor went to Elsinore to learn 
the secret of Hamlet. Another visited Nuremberg that 
he might the better appreciate the character of Mephis- 
topheles. What a pity the gates of Hell were closed 
against him! Perhaps when the sea-coast of Bohemia is 
discovered we may find an ideal Perdita. At present 
neither fortune seems near. In another direction we 
are not without hope: in the near future a_ brilliant 
performance of As You Like It may be expected, for a 
map of the Forest of Arden has been recently published. 
How differently things were done in the golden age of 
dramatic art! When Edmund Kean (who to be sure was 
a man of genius) was praised for the eloquent expression 
of mingled rage and despair which he wore in the last 
struggle of Richard III., he said that he had got it 
from the last round of the fight between Ned Painter and 
Tom Oliver. For his successor it is enough to sleep a 
night on Bosworth field ; that makes failure impossible : 
he sounds the deeps of human passion by a cheap trip. 
There is one field, however, into which he makes no excur- 
sions—the wide field of humanity. Yet, if he only knew 
how to act the part of a man, we would forgive him his 
ignorance of archeology, geography, or all the polite 
sciences. We should then be content, though his stage 
were only flats and flies ; for, though his donkeys were not 
all real and his Romeo wore a periwig, he would probably 
try to act, and his performances might be considered with- 
out a pang. 





OVEN AND GIRDLE. 


T may perhaps be forgiven to a lover of old ways and 
old times if he have watched with cynical goodwill 
some attempts at interference with the bread industry. 
Without approving in the abstract of such practices, he 
would more or less weleome with malicious benevolence 
the formation of a huge bread trust or the development of 
a strike which should force up the price of the quartern 
loaf. For baker's bread differs from wh sat, coal, and salt 
in this important respect, that it is not a necessity ; and if 
it grew very dear the consumer would have the remedy in 
his own hands. There was a time when every good house- 
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wife was expected to know something of baking, and it 
would be no misfortune to be obliged to revert to the old 
ideal. The kitchen loaf has many advantages over the 
loaf from a_ public bakery. It may not be so light ; 
but on the other hand it is not adulterated in any way, 
it is more economical, it has been cleanly manufactured : 
when it is there you know what you are eating. And be- 
sides, the charm that lingers over home-made bread may 
be compared to that exhaled by brandy at Cognac, cider in 
Hereford, clotted cream in Devon, dumplings in Norfolk, 
or smuggled gin in Orkney. In Scotland, indeed, the 
oateake is nearly as national as the Bannockburn thistle 
or the capacity of bleat. 

Nothing better illustrates the changes affecting the 
remoter districts than the ‘ vanishing quality’ of home- 
made bread. Except in the very heart of the Highlands 
or in the distant Islands, even the oatmeal bannock has 
passed, or is passing, out of use. As to the bannock of 
barley-meal, which in the eighteenth century Ramsay (of 
Ochtertyre) declares to have formed the staple food of his 
tenantry, it has become quite obsolete, though ‘twas a 
common article of food as late as twenty years since 
or near about. The corn-fields were not then raked 
with such miserly care as now, and on September days 
the barley stubbles would harbour long strings of old 
people and children systematically gleaning the rigs and 
making ‘singles, which, after being duly ‘ bittled, would 
return from the local miller as meal—the stuff of not ex- 
tremely appetising cakes. Yet in the lack of taverns 
many a hungry tourist has relished the well-made bannock 
with the slice of kebbuck and the cup of milk which some 
hospitable cottager (whose hoard was little, but whose 
heart was great!) would set before him. Any explorer 
among the Scots hinds knows that long since their tastes 
were educated into the contempt of this simple fare. The 
baker's cart calls regularly, and the cottage wife is ashamed 
to be lavish of any but white bread ; while—thanks to the 
energy of the licensed grocer—in lieu of fresh and whole- 
some milk you are often confronted, in places the most 
unexpected, with a bottle of villainous fusel-oil. In the 
era of barley bannocks the oatcake was a variety, as it still 
is in some of the Border districts, where it is considered a 
dainty for Hogmanay. There are those who disdain to 
regret, on the whole, that the black-looking barley-meal 
cake has been superseded ;_ but there is none but mourns 
the gradual abandonment of oatcake. Yet the area is 
gradually contracting in which the girdle, the frying-pan 
for pancakes, and the ‘ yetling’—which did oven’s duty 
on occasion—were necessary parts of the poor man’s 
plenishing. 

With these simple implements the housewife of what is 
scarce yet a past generation was independent of the baker 
for even high days and days of feast. There were no 
ovens in the houses: yet if a marriage were on hand there 
had to be a bridescake ; before a birth they baked them 
an easing cake, of which (with a bit of cheese) every visitor 
must eat or be set down as a bringer of bad luck ; both 
wake and christening were honoured each in its special 
loaf. It is wonderful how good they were, seeing they 
were baked before the fire in a huge three-footed pot. 
This poor man’s oven had an iron lid which was covered 
with glowing coals from the fire, and you may still see it 
in action in Sutherland and Caithness. But what lifts the 
Scotswoman above bakeries is the girdle. There is no 
wholesomer food than the oatmeal cakes that are baked 
thereon for daily use, and it will furnish her a great variety 
of scones and fancy breads for extraordinary occasions. 
Among her town-bred equals the friend who drops in to 
tea is regaled with cookies from the shop ; but the country 
goodwife hurries on her girdle, and bakes a cake for 
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buttering hot that is really very good eating. Customs 
vary no doubt. In the North of Scotland the frying-pan 
is put on for pancakes ; in Northumberland the girdle for 
what is called a ‘Neddy.’ South of the Tweed you find 
yourself in a land of ovens, so that to cross it is to be 
more and more the servant and ally of home-made bread, 
whereof there is more eaten in Newcastle than in any 
other town of equal size in Britain. There the intending 
tenant goes about to consider the oven as nearly the 
most important thing in the house ; while in Edinburgh 
(which, however, has always had a reputation for excellent 
bakeries) builders may sometimes be heard to say, half 
jesting and half earnest, that ‘the oven matters little : it 
is only used to dry sticks in’ ; and indeed the use of it in 
many houses belonging to the lower middle and working 
classes is merely fitful. For this, the abounding popularity 
of the girdle in Scotland may be to some extent respon- 
sible ; but the girdle cannot be adjusted to the modern 
close and open grates, and so dependence upon the baker 
has increased. 

Yet the disturbance in the baking trade might fairly 
be regarded as a public boon if it induced our women- 
The 


mystery of making bread at home has well-nigh fallen into 


kind to resume this part of their old-time duties. 


oblivion. The mistresses of large households (especially in 
the country) will confirm the statement that year,by year 
it gets harder and harder to discover servants who are 
equal to its practice. In the cottages mothers no longer 
teach it to their daughters, and the art is not one which 
can be crammed up in a political economy class. Long 
the 
dent—and less handless—than 
took pride in being able to do everything in the kitchen 
better than any servant who came into it. 


more indepen- 
Many of them 


ago mistresses themselves were 


now. 


They were not 
ashamed to be found rolling-pin in hand and their gowns 
a little dusted with flour. If they could get hold of an 
intelligent girl, they often found that the more ignorant of 
her work she was the better for themselves. It was easier 
to lay the foundations of a sound training than to correct 
wrong methods and uproot bad habits. A great deal is 
being said about the incompetence of servants; but it 
should not be forgotten that a woman may be skilled in 
tennis, equal to a stand-up fight with Bralims, and not 
much inferior to the high mood of Robert Elsmere, and yet 
be utterly unable to perceive that a girl has in her the 
makings of a good servant ; or, ignorant herself, may per- 
ceive it, and be absolutely incapable of imparting the 
necessary instruction. It would be interesting—and ap- 
palling—to take a West-end street and find out in how 
many houses either maid or mistress knows how to make 
and bake a loaf, though wherever there is one it is a fact 
that the men-folk there exalt her high above the baker. 
Is it not advisable, then, to recover this lost domestic 
art ? No doubt it will be argued that not only is it difficult 
to learn, but also it is hard work, and would greatly 
encroach upon the leisure—so fully occupied already ! 
—of women. And why, it will be asked, should they 
submit to this increase of evil as long as there is bread in 
shops? The answer is complete. It is worth poor 
people’s while, because they can thereby get good whole- 


And if 


they resume the practice, then those who are better off will 


some bread much cheaper than they can buy it. 


also reap a benefit, inasmuch as it will presently be much 
easier to get servants able to bake. A very little con- 
sideration will show that, if all the idle ovens were set 
going by skilful hands, the effect would be a boon alike 
to purse and constitution. And therefore the action of 
them that are putting artificial pressure on the industry of 
baking is rather perilous to their own interests than dis- 


advantageous to their customers. 
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THE RETURN OF THE CIMABUE BROWNS. 


FENHOSE who have clung to the law of Liberty during 
the past years of darkness and crinolette are now 
All the 


straws of fashion indicate that the weathercock of time is 


beginning to reap the reward of their patience. 


pointing once more to that style which arrogates to itself 
the title of picturesque. The puffed sleeves, the straight 
draperies, the girdle confining the dress below the waist, 
were rococo a few months since, and now they are things 
of every day. That gown which passed a little while ago, 
with its under-robe of dark green velvet and low-necked, 
sleeveless over-dress of silk of a paler shade, would surely 
have been called a ‘ Pinafore dress’ in the days when 
Gilbert and Sullivan had not yet been forced to abel 
their fancies ‘serious.’ Those broad-brimmed hats with 
their circling feathers had sunk to flower-girls’ use ; and 
lo! Fashion takes them back, touches them here and 
there just to prove that she never repeats herself, and 
says, ‘ Let them be worn.’ 

The long cloaks of the coming winter give the esthetes 
just the chance they love : the chance of flowing lines un- 
broken by the sharp severance between body and skirt 
which the short jacket effects. The cloaks are not only 
red and black as heretofore but tawny brown brocaded in 
a deeper tint or black, or the inevitable green, or electric 
blue. A blue cloak of the Russian shape, with a high out- 
standing collar and front trimming of grey Astrachan, is 
as pretty and cosy a garment as may be, especially when 
topped by a toque of the same materials—a modified Glen- 
garry, composed of a band of fur, with the crown of blue 
velvet projecting over it towards the front, and perhaps 
a feather or two thrust between crown and brim. In 
toques and all the smaller shapes of hats and bonnets 
white wings are as rife as they are in Mr. Black’s novels. 
True it is that just six months ago we were told authori- 
tatively that the fashion—the cruel fashion it was called- 
of using birds’ wings in millinery had gone out. A Princess 
And 
yet they are here again, as every autumn since Regent 
Street was. Next April—but the rise and fall of them 
is rhythmic, periodical! With lengthening days and bud 
a feeling that they are no longer 


frowned upon it, and Duchesses had disapproved. 


ding flowers comes 
appropriate ; but in autumn woman reflects that nothing 
stands the changes of bleak weather so well as they, 
Two wings are always worn, 
The hat 
entirely of two wings thus arranged, with only a ruching 
In felt hats they spring the 
Of shapes in 
felts there is an endless variety, but one of the 


associated 


and so they appear again. 


with the tips turned to the front. consists 
of velvet between. from 
back, and form almost the only trimming. 
most 
popular promises to be the last century wear 
now with the exploits of a pirate of romance. 
Embroidery is much used in both silk and stuff. In fact, 
for black silk gowns, which are to be much worn, there 
embroidery (or braid- 
The patterns 


are but two styles of trimming 
ing) and gimps that simulate embroidery. 
may be floral or arabesque, and perhaps the best effects 
the 


waywardness of the flowers and their tendrils is restrained 


result from the two modes in combination: when 


by a trellis of geometric design. Flowers run riot in the 
newest brocades over a ground work either of broad 
stripes or of figured satin of one colour. Sometimes 
single natural colours are scattered broadcast over the 
fabric, but there is a preference for waves of tiny garlands 
The latter make up more 
easily than the larger designs, though all figured stuffs 


wandering down its length. 


make some demand on the dressmaker’s skill, now that, 
without loss of self-respect and custom, she cannot send 


out a gown the back of which consists of fragments of 
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flowers. Time was when the seam was everything and 
the pattern nought, and the eye was not permitted to 
take offence when half a rose was joined in unnatural 
union with two-thirds of a tulip. 

For ball gowns we have China crapes in all their deli- 
cate tints, or in white brightened with quaint patterns 
in gold. An Eastern grace, a touch of languor, seem 
to dwell in these crapes, and therefore it may be that 
dance-loving English maids will prefer those dainty robes 
of crisp, diaphanous lisse whose very aspect sends waltz 
music dancing through the brain. ‘The worst is that it is 
hard to decide whether black embroidered in colour or 
cream with a pattern all of the same tint is more becoming. 
How light and fresh either would look at the first waltz ! 
but at the last, what then ? 
tears easily, and once torn it will not bear even the most 
careful mending with discretion. Therefore the damsel 


For lisse crushes easily and 


of the frugal mind will do well to turn from the fasci- 
nating gauze, and prefer the harsher and stronger Russian 
net. It is large-meshed, its surface only sparsely broken 
by a square or diamond of thicker silk ; an underskirt of 
any bright colour shows well under it; and for trimming 
it needs but some half-dozen rows of ribbon sewn above 
the hem. 

With darker days comes on the high question of tea- 
gowns. For these plush, rich in sensitive reflections of 
light, showing new shades at every movement of the 
wearer, remains the most popular material. ‘The main lines 
of the gown can never be altered, or with them goes all its 
luxurious ease ; but variety appears in the trimming. The 
front is usually of soft silk of a lighter tint than the 
plush, smocked in some elaborate pattern at the neck, 
and draped with subtle carelessness. The same silk ap- 
pears in the sleeves, sometimes as slashes breaking the 
line of the arm at shoulder and elbow, sometimes forming 
a complete tight under-sleeve, while from the shoulder 
falls the loose angel-sleeve of plush—useless for warmth 
but priceless for grace and touching the thing with 
medievalism. Tea-jackets are worn too—elaborate com- 
binations of lace and plush made to go with any skirt. 
They give a hint of brightness, of homeness, to the toilet, 
and are most in vogue with young ladies, who feel that 
the trailing folds of the tea-gown do not yet become 
them. 


THE OLD SCOTTISH PLOUGHMAN. 
Il. 

TPXHE ploughman had few holidays. There was no 

difference to him between Saturday and Monday. 
But on Sunday (which he very properly called ‘the 
Sabbath’) he was free from toil—unless, indeed, it was 
his turn to wait on the horses. He went to church, or 
visited his friends or his ‘folk’ (his relatives) ; very seldom 
did he stay at his bothy home. All ploughmen, after 
attaining manhood, were members of some chureh or 
other. When the minister paid his pastoral visit to the 
farmer's family (which he usually arranged to do at mid- 
day) the ploughmen were called in, and for about half-an- 
hour were catechised on the principles of their faith as 
these are set forth in the Shorter Catechism. The plough- 
men did not greatly like being examined: they did not 
relish the exposure of their ignorance. The great secular 
holiday in the ploughman’s year was Hansel Monday, held 
on the first Monday of the New Year (old style). The 
summer holiday was the feeing market-day. Foremen 
were engaged at midsummer. The ordinary ploughmen 
were fee’d for the year in October at the principal market- 
town in the district. ‘There was a market of cattle and 
horses at the same time, and the day was often enlivened 
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by athletic games or horse-racing. Of course feeing-day 
was a red-letter day in the ploughman’s calendar. It made 
a great stir in the country-side. Jock was elate at the 
prospect of receiving his money, and was hopeful of an 
increase for next year, or of a more comfortable or con- 
venient place, or of kinder or more desirable neighbours. 
A rather cynical old farmer—poor fellow! he never pos- 
sessed the means to be generous—used to say of his men: 
‘Meal-day an’ Marti’mas, it’s a’ they ken or care!’ A 
young ploughman sometimes did not know when he was 
well off—as ploughmen went. He would change his ser- 
vice from mere restlessness, and not seldom to his own 
disadvantage. He would stay because a crony was stay- 
ing; he would leave because his sweetheart was leaving. 
At the feeing market the foreman helped the farmer to 
pick out the new men. ‘Are ye gaun to fee?’ was the 
question with which a man in the market might be ac- 
costed. He would probably be taken into a public-house 
near by, if he seemed a likely fellow, and treated to part of 
‘a gill, or a bottle of ale. ‘Where was he now?’ and 
* How long had he been there ?’ would be among the next 
questions. He was never asked why he was leaving. If 
a bargain was struck, a white shilling of earnest money 
was put into his hand. Jock called this his arles. There 
was no written agreement, and never (or so seldom as to 
excite the interest of every farm in the county) any dis- 
pute about the fee. The day before the feeing market, 
or at latest on the market morning, the farmer would ask 
his men, if he was pleased with their record of service, 
whether they were ‘ gaun to bide again?’ Those who 
were content to stop had their holiday about a fortnight 
after the feeing market. It happened that a ploughman 
giving up his place failed sometimes to find another at the 
feeing market ; or a master discharging his men was un- 
able to get substitutes. Provision was made for these 
cases on the Friday succeeding the Martinmas term. 
Occasionally that was a great feeing-day, especially if the 
men were hanging out foranadvance. If at last Jock was 
so unfortunate as to fail to get the fee he wanted, and to 
refuse less, he would take to knapping stones at the road- 
side, or to draining, or dyking, or quarrying, or he would 
become a mason’s labourer, or engage to do orra work— 
i.e., odd jobs about a farm, or in short take a hand in any 
work that was ‘ going about.’ Some ploughmen, falling 
accidentally into this way of earning a livelihood, came to 
prefer it to serving for a year’s fee. 

A ploughman’s highest accomplishments were sowing 
and stack-building. To sow well he required to keep two 
objects steadily in view—economy of the precious seed 
and utilisation of every square inch of the soil. The 
prime object of stack-building was to guard the harvested 
sheaves under ‘thack and rape’ from the damaging 
assaults of wind and weather. The young ploughman, 
ambitious to learn the highest mysteries of his craft, 
practised the art of sowing by scattering handfuls of chaff 
in the barn (or grass seed) under the eye of an experienced 
brother. 
was taught to slope the straw just a little from the heads, 


In building sheaves in the yard into a stack, he 
or ears. A ploughman who was bad at this work might 
soon ruin his master, by laying the sheaves so that rain got 
into the stack and rotted the grain. A ploughman’s talk 
at the kirk door of a Sunday, where he met his brethren 
of the district, was seldom about the sermon, or polities 
either ; he talked about the progress of work on the dif- 
ferent farms around him, scarcely ever about the crops. 
The condition of the crops was his master’s care, not his. 
It was enough for him to ‘ plant’ and ‘ water,’ the ‘ increase’ 
gave him no anxiety. His work done, he recked not of 
the crops. His questions would run : ‘ Got a’ vour ley turned 
owre yet?’ ‘ Muckle o’t the ‘ear?’ ‘Are ye lattin’ yon 
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chield forrat to the seed-fur this ear?’ ‘He'll be haddin’ 
a gude seed-fur by noo?’ ete. Jock knew nothing about 
the price of cattle ; he was no market man. Even of farm- 
work he knew nothing, as a rule, beyond what lay cer- 
tainly to his own hand. He had great pride in his horses, 
and liked to boast about having charge of ‘a pair o’ greys 
ahint the door that could rend rocks.’ Their strength he 
regarded as almost a personal attribute. He took plea- 
sure in decorating them on special occasions, such as 
ploughing matches, with bits of gaudy ribbon—red and 
yellow. He was kind to them, unless he lost conceit of 
them. He would steal corn for them; so well was this 
known that the foreman kept strict guard of the corn- 
chest, which was carefully locked except when the ‘ feeds’ 
were being served out—an operation which the foreman 
superintended. 





IN THE ORCHARD. 
th E sunlight fades and flickers 


And swoons in the flowering grass, 
Where, dappled with sun and shadow, 
The slow sheep wandering pass. 


The birds are busy and blithesome 
Flitting from barn to tree ; 

After the heavy summer 
Chattering glad and free. 


The wind comes up from the marshes, 
A soft wind sunny and low ; 

It kisses the rosy apples, 
And tosses them to and fro. 


It rustles the dim green leafage 
That flutters against the blue, 
Fresh as the breath of autumn 
It murmurs the orchard through. 


The low trees, dun and silver, 
Lean over the shepherd lad, 
Who pipes in the mellow sunshine 

An old air, simple and sad. 


So sad, so sweet in the sunshine 
It quavers, that foolish tune, 

It fills with a nameless trouble 
The tremulous autumn noon. 


O sad, O strange in the sunshine, 
To think that the day must be ! 

To think of the fragrant autumns 
I shall not feel nor see. 


GrauaM R, Tomson. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WALLACE MONUMENT AND ITS BUSTS. 


[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.] 


Stoneshiel Hall, Reston, 8th October 1889. 
SIR,— Provost Yellowlees’s estimate of me as an individual 
being of no interest to your readers or to myself, it may all be 
let pass—from his rather paltry pretence of believing my name 
assumed to his bitterest adjective. Some people may, however, 

think his tone an additional proof that my letter was needed. 
In regard to the busts he proves my letter ‘erroneous and 
misleading’ chiefly by the charmingly simple process of credit- 
ing me with statements I never made, and straightway refuting 
them. Asa mere matter of curiosity one would like to know 
whether it is ingenuity or his sterling stupidity which enables 
him to extract from my letter the assertion : firstly, that the 
Monument is a private gallery ; secondly, that all the busts in 
it are by Mr. Stevenson. I must not grumble too much how- 
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ever, as from these assertions we can extract information as to 
two points on which I asked it. We learn: 

Ist, That the Monument is a public gallery. 

2d, That all the busts in it, except one, are by Mr. 

Stevenson. 

It is a pity the chairman of the Custodiers does not settle 
whether I am rightly informed that there are thus eleven busts 
by Mr. Stevenson. 

This disposes of two heads. Under a third head we learn 
that the Custodiers never ask for busts. They merely receive 
and consider offers. ‘ They will continue,’ to quote their chair- 
man, ‘ in the future as in the past’ [‘ by strict attention to busi- 
ness to deserve a continuance,’ etc., seems naturally to follow 
but does not] ‘to refrain from interfering with donors of busts in 
their selection of an artist.’ These things being so, the fact of 
Mr. Stevenson having been selected eleven times (if eleven is 
correct) as against all other British sculptors’ once, is either a 
remarkable coincidence or argues Mr. Stevenson’s ability to be 
even more transcendent than I supposed. 

The bearing of the Provost’s letter on the case I called atten- 
tion to is the last matter I need touch upon. Assuming that it 
is not his intention to give me the lie, his letter means that the 
gentleman I spoke of as approaching relatives for a bust is not 
a Custodier, and was acting without the Custodiers’ authority. 
Whether this gentleman, who is generally supposed to have 
given much time and trouble to make the Wallace Monument 
what it is, will relish being branded as a busybody whose ways 
are not sanctioned by or apparently approved of by the Custo- 
diers, is his affair. 1 shall be astonished, however, if the public 
will agree with what is apparently the chairman’s view, that his 
statement relieves the Custodiers in the past as in the future of 
all responsibility but that of receiving or refusing busts no 
matter whence or how, and proves that in the past they have 
done their duty well. There is one thing which it is only fair 
to add, namely that in the case referred to, the monument lost 
on the whole nothing by its unaccredited agent’s procedure, as 
but for him the idea would never have taken shape of offering 
to fill a niche in what an English tourist described as at once a 
monument to Wallace by Edward I. and a sample of what 
traitors might expect at his hands.—-I am, etc., 

W. G. SIMPSON. 


S1R,—I heartily sympathise with Sir W. G. Simpson’s letter 
on the above subject, and that none the less because of the 
official reply in your last number ; but as there are only one or 
two more places left vacant by Mr. D. W. Stevenson’s assiduity, 
I think he ought to be allowed to go on and finish his job in 
peace, especially as it would be hopeless now to attempt to 
distinguish the collection by filling the remaining niches 
with real works of art. The only thing the custodians of 
the monument may still aim at—at least from an art point of 
view—is a certain architectural uniformity in the effigies which 
they store up: indeed their sculptor (Mr. Stevenson) might 
be recommended to maintain the pleasing look of all being 
‘brither Scots’ which at present characterises the inhabitants 
of this Valhalla. After all, however, one does not quarrel 
so much with the poor busts: they are comparatively inno- 
cent of effect either for good or evil ; but the artistic mistake 
represented by the monument itself is a more serious matter, 
on which one might write at considerable length. Such a 
tower on such a site is simply an impertinence in the land- 
scape, and by way of monument about as dignified as a 
pepper-box would be on an elephant’s back. Not only is this 
tower stuck on a hill which makes a toy of it, but the 
hill itself becomes a mound by its proximity to the neigh- 
bouring mass of hills. To have utilised such a situation as 
the Abbey Craig in an artistic way, the whole head of the emi- 
nence should have been incrusted with architecture until, like 
another Mont St.-Michel, it wore a crown of glory. As it is, 
the Wallace Monument, both outside and in, is an unfortunate 
stupidity, significant mainly of the rudimentary state of the art 
sense in Scotland.—I am, etc., AN ONLOOKER. 


‘TOO MUCH ZEAL,’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 


Sir,—I regret that other engagements prevented me from 
noting some points in Mr. Arnold Forster’s answer to my or- 
ginal letter on the above subject in your last week’s issue. 
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Mr. Arnold Forster complains that when I blamed him for 
advocating the disbanding of the Volunteers on the outbreak 
of war or the threat of invasion, I did not believe that he really 
made this recommendation. The inference, of course, is that 
my argument was disingenuous. I wish to assure him that, 
not only did I then believe that he made this recommendation, 
but that I am still certain that he did so. He states the con- 
clusion of a long argument in the following words (which I pre- 
viously quoted) : ‘ Now I think few will wonder at my state- 
ment that the kindest thing to do with our magnificent Volun- 
teer force in the event of war would be to disband it... My 
letter, however, has served its purpose to some extent, in that 
it has drawn from Mr. Arnold Forster a distinct statement that 
the meaning which these words have for me and (I think) for 
the public, is not the meaning which he wished to convey. But 
I must add that his method of encouraging the Volunteers 
seems rather odd. 

I do not wish to go further into the controversy as to the 
relative value of modern artillery and infantry. My know- 
ledge of artillery, such as it is, is derived from books, lectures, 
and conversations with experts. And, were I to launch out 
in this direction, I should rapidly overpass the limit of your 
patience. No one thinks that the Volunteer artillery more than 
the Volunteer infantry have yet nearly reached a thoroughly 
efficient standard. And, although I do not take the same 
gloomy view that he does, I am glad to find that, in spite of 
what reads like discouragement, he is really anxious to im- 
prove and not to disband the Volunteers. In this, as far as 
in me lies, I shall be always glad to help as best I can.—I am, 
etc., EUSTACE BALFOUR. 


REVIEWS. 
OLD-WORLD GOSSIP. 


Life and Letters of Charlotte-Elizabeth, Princess Palatine and 
Mother of Philippe d Orléans, Regent of France. 1052-1722. 
London : Chapman. 

Charlotte-Elizabeth had no sort of influence on State affairs, 
nor even on Court intrigues. But she was a shrewd and on 
the whole an honest observer, and therewith a most industrious 
scribbler, and the book is therefore a valuable supplement to 
graver and more pretentious histories. These royal personages 
were, after all, no waxwork images. They were people of like 
passions with ourselves ; if you tickled them they laughed, if 
you pricked them they bled. As you read this old-world gossip 
the unsubstantial shadows ticketed the ‘ Old Pretender,’ ‘ Mary 
of Modena,’ and so on, take definite form and substance. The 
editor of the collection has withheld his name ; but whoever 
he is he may be congratulated on his diligence and tact. His 
selections are good, his translations neat, his notes pointed, 
his connecting matter the briefest possible. Thus, his preface 
is only four pages long, but therein he manages to outline 
Charlotte-Elizabeth’s life, tells why her words are worth atten- 
tion, and even quotes a few criticisms. All which is as it 
should be. 

The writer was the daughter of Karl Ludwig, Elector of 
the Palatinate, and granddaughter of Elizabeth of Bohemia, 
daughter of James I. Born and brought up at Heidelberg, she 
married Monsieur, only brother of Louis xIv. Her second 
son—(the first died in infancy)—was the too famous Regent. 
Evidently, therefore, she had every opportunity for seeing 
what was going on. She was good-hearted though somewhat 
cynical. Her appearance was like this: ‘A portrait taken 
of Madame just after her marriage shows us a short, stout 
madchen’ (if the editor will put madchen instead of maiden, 
he ought at least to remember that in German all nouns have 
capitals and that the a in the word is modified) ‘ with a sensible, 
good-humoured face, innocent of the powder and cosmetics 
which were then the fashion at Louis xIV.’s court.’ On her 
marriage she abjured the Reformed faith, and thus lost her 
right of succession to the English throne. She is continually 
abusing England and its people, and tells with great gusto 
of a nobleman who hated the country so much that he would 
not have his portrait there; but ‘the lady doth protest too 
much,’ One is inclined to suspect she regretted the crown she 
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had unconsciously thrown away. The change itself certainly 
caused her little trouble, for her views of religion were latitudi- 
narian, and she firmly believed in the gospel of works. ‘I do 
not like kings thinking that they please the Lord much with 
prayer. . . They ought to see that priests keep to their prayers 
and not meddle with anything else. Whena king says his 
morning and evening prayers he has done all he need. Again, 
he ought to make his subjects as happy as he can.’ After- 
wards she says: ‘Still, it is better to reach Heaven later than 
sooner. The world, it is true, is not worth much, but to die 
is an awful thing, and unhappily we do not exactly know what 
will happen to us after this life.’ These sentiments were not 
exactly those of ‘the great Princess of Conti’ ; with her ‘ Death 
will be to me the least of all events,’ which mode of speaking 
is what Lord Bacon would call a ‘bravey,’ and probably 
assumed. 

We have frequent mention of the exiled James 11., and his wife. 
At first Charlotte-Elizabeth detested them ; for they were pro- 
tected by Madame de Maintenon, whom she hated. ‘ Herewith,’ 
she writes to the Electress Sophia, ‘1 send you all the ditties 
that are being sung ; they are not exactly complimentary to our 
worthy King of England. . . . Last Thursday we received a visit 
from the poor King and Queen ; she was serious, he very gay. 
They talked of money ; and the Queen observed, “ He never 
had any money. I never saw him with a halfpenny.” The King 
answered, “I once had some, but I did not purchase gems and 
furniture, neither did I build palaces ; all mine went in making 
fire-ships, cannons, and muskets.” “ Yes,” said the Queen, 
“and much good it did you. Everything has gone ill with us.” 
If the prophecy of the late King of England comes true, King 
James will not even make a good saint. Mme. de Portsmouth 
told me he used to say, “When my brother becomes King he 
will surely lose his kingdom through religious zeal, and his soul 
through ugly queans, for he has too bad taste to choose fine 
ones.” I think his wife would be well pleased if her husband 
only saw ladies like myself; for in that case she would feel no 
jealousy : her heart would be at rest, and good King James 
would receive no more boxes on the ear. His valet declares 
that he had two mistresses in Dublin, but here his conduct is 
most exemplary.’ And a little after she says: ‘Since I have 
learnt to know the good King well I have been very fond of 
him. He is the best man in the world, and I pity him with all 
my heart, for sometimes he sighs in a heartrending fashion,’ 
from which it seems that she had quite changed her mind. And 
indeed till his decease—which he met with Christian fortitude 
—the exiled Stewart appears as a good and amiable though 
somewhat weak man. On the death of his Queen in 1718, 
Charlotte-Elizabeth ‘cried all morning.’ ‘She is assuredly in 
heaven, for she gave all she had to the poor. Whole families 
were kept from starvation by her. She never spoke unkindly 
to any one, and, if one talked to her of others, always said, 
“If you know anything against them, pray do not tell it to 
me.” She bore her misfortunes with perfect resignation, and 
was courteous and agreeable, although she was far from being 
a beauty’: and so the curtain falls on poor Mary of Modena. 

One of the most interesting things in this collection of letters 
is the glimpses they give us of the social life of the period. 
The ladies then, as we all know, wore complicated head-dresses 
ornamented with diamonds. Some ingenious thieves followed 
a coach one day shouting, ‘ Stop, stop! the wheel of your coach 
is broken ; you will be upset.’ The coach stops, the ladies in- 
side put their heads out of the windows to see what is the 
matter, the thieves violently pluck off their head-dresses, dis- 
appear down one of the wynds of Paris, and are heard of no 
more! Still more curious are the hints as to medical practice. 
Thus, when the Duke of Orleans, the writer's husband, was 
taken suddenly ill, ‘he was bled three times, given eleven 
ounces of emetics, Schafihouse water, and two bottles of Eng- 
lish drops.’ He died immediately. In another case, the patient 
was bled ten times and died. The doctors somewhat rashly 
opened the body to discover the cause of the (to them) unex- 
pected exit. It was easily found. The patient had not a drop 
of blood in his whole system. The same thing happened in 
the case of the little Dauphin, who died in 1712. He had 
measles, in the midst of which the doctors bled him, and 
administered a strong emetic, whereupon the child expired 
His younger brother, afterwards Louis XV., was quite as ill ; 
but in the confusion was left to the care of the women, who 
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gave him a biscuit and a little wine, whereupon he recovered. , 
It is difficult to say why after this the physicians were allowed 
to work their will on the patients. Plainly Motiére’s portraits 
were (for the ten thousandth time of saying!) no whit exag- 
gerated. And as plainly theirs was a reign of terror. If they 
could not cure they could always kill. ‘The fashion of poison- 
ing people,’ says Charlotte-Elizabeth, as it strikes one rather 
coolly, ‘is getting too common: it is said that that is how 
they silenced the poor Infanta of Spain.’ 

In one of the letters is an exact account of a day’s doings. 
The Princess rose at nine, then came prayers, reading of 
the Bible, dressing and receiving. At eleven she went to 
her cabinet, where she read or wrote. At noon there was 
chapel, then lunch, which she did not enjoy, ‘as nothing can be 
worse than being alone at table, watched by a dozen servants 
who stare all the time.’ In the afternoon and evening she 
wrote letters, played cards with her ladies, and received. From 
nine to ten the highest in rank of the visitors came. Ata 
quarter to eleven there was supper with the King ; a meal which 
was eaten in silence. After talk the company amused the King 
till half-past twelve, when all retired. Sometimes she went to the 
theatre before supper, and on stated days she went a-hunting : 
of both amusements she was very fond. As regards eating, she 
still kept her German likings, and especially detested some then 
new dishes. ‘I find that tea tastes of hay and rotten straw, 
coffee of soot, and chocolate is too sweet and soft. What I 
would willingly partake off would be a good dish of Biran 
brot, or beer soup ; these things would do no harm to one’s 
inside.’ Again she tells us : ‘I only take milk, beer, or wine 
soup, for I cannot bear broth. Sausages and ham suit my 
stomach best.’ One more quotation, and beautiful exceedingly 
is that one: ‘Nobody seems surprised to see me eating 
black-pudding with pleasure. I have also brought raw ham 
into fashion. Every one takes it now; and many of our other 
German dishes, such as sourcrout, sweetened cabbage, beans 
and bacon, have been adopted. I have also taught the King to 
like salted herrings.’ 

There are some things at which she grumbled just exactly as 
we grumble. She is persuaded that the air of London is so bad 
that she could not stand it for a day without feeling ill. ‘They 
say that it smells of coal and smoke.’ Then she is much 
struck with the wickedness of French life: ‘I am more 
troubled than ever by all that I see and hear around me. I 
wonder that the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah does not descend 
from heaven on France ; but these things cannot be written 
about.’ There is little mention ofthe people, and all the misery 
that went on outside. Yet now and then thereis a hint. In 1709 
she writes : ‘I never knew the times so bad as they are now: 
the poor are dying from cold like flies.’ And we have a story 
of a bread-riot the same year, when the bakers’ shops were 
pillaged by a mob. However, Marshal Boufflers and the Duc 
de Grammont stopped their coach, harangued the mob, threw 
them a little money, and promised to inform the King of their 
straits, on which the poor wretches tossed their hats, with 
shouts of ‘ Long live the King and bread !’ and dispersed. A 
riot in the new and improved wmdétlicus mundi would scarce 


be quelled so. 
CURES FOR CRIME. 


Crime: Its Causes and Remedy. By L. GORDON RYLANDS, 
B.A. London: Unwin. 


Penological and Preventive Principles. By WILLIAM TAL- 
LACK. London: Wertheimer. 


Becky Sharp held that goodness was entirely a thing of 
three per cents ; other philosophers esteem it as a matter 
of liver; while others maintain that to be happy is to be virtuous. 
No doubt, if a man has everything he wants he will not be 
violently moved to steal ; and one might without rashness go 
further and say that if a man has a lusty appetite, plenty of 
food, and an imperturbable digestion it is not likely that he 
will be guilty of arson. From this it might appear that the 
eradication of crime is simply a matter of hygiene and com- 
missariat. It being, however, impossible at once to provide 
everybody—more’s the pity !—with a lusty appetite and an 
imperturbable digestion—to say nothing of the wherewithal to 
develop these aids to virtue —thoughtful persons now and 
then arise and tell us how in other ways crime may be dimi- 
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nished if not made to cease in the land. The latest of these is 
Mr. Gordon Rylands, who has produced a book full of thought, 
ingenious argument, and sweeping conclusions. 

Starting with the axiom that the object of punishment as 
administered by the machinery of justice is not retribution but 
the extermination of crime, it is not hard to show that the pre- 
sent methods of dealing with criminals have been unsuccess- 
ful. Society, it is certain, has much more concern with pre- 
venting crime than with meting punishment to those who have 
broken its laws ; and if Mr. Gordon Rylands can prove that it 
is possible for society so to deal with its criminals that there 
will soon be no criminals at all, then will he be the greatest 
benefactor that the human race has yet produced, and will 
deserve to have his image in gold set up on the site of every 
one of those prisons for which (thanks to him!) the nations of 
the world will have no further use. But the committee for collect- 
ing subscriptions for the said statues need not be formed yet 
awhile ; for though Mr. Rylands has ideas, still is man des- 
perately wicked. To take Crime, tts Causes and Remedy as 
seriously as its enthusiastic author, it is not necessary to admit 
that a specific is possible. Mr. Rylands will carry everybody 
with him in his assertion that at present the criminal popula- 
tion are not being handled in a manner logical, humani- 
tarian, or practical ; and without accepting all his schemes 
and theories it is impossible to deny that his book is a thought- 
ful, an earnest, and a suggestive contribution to the discussion 
of a problem which has long vexed legislators and lawyers, 
and which ought now to be nearer solution than ever. 

Little fault can be found with one part of Mr. Rylands’s 
scheme for decreasing our criminal population. There is no 
doubt that crime is as much an inheritance as disease, and if a 
cure is to be effected in the case of persons with an hereditary 
tendency they must be dealt with early in life. ‘There is one 
way, and one only,’ says our author, ‘ by [sc] which embryo 
criminals may be caught and dealt with before inherited ten- 
dencies have had time to develop or evil example to make itself 
felt; and that is for the State to take under its own absolute 
control all children found in the streets without visible means 
of subsistence, or who seem to be neglected by their parents. 
If the State is to interfere inthe matter at all it cannot logically 
stop short of this.’ At present, under the Industrial Schools 
Act, any child under fourteen that is found begging or receiving 
alms, or being in any street or public place for the purpose of 
so begging or receiving alms, or found wandering without visible 
means of subsistence, etc.,or frequenting the company of reputed 
thieves, may be sent to a certified industrial school. But asthe 
Act simply says that ‘ any person’ may bring these children be- 
fore a magistrate, this clause is of very little use. Mr. Rylands 
does well to insist on the extension of legislation on the lines 
of this provision. By the appointment of special inspectors— 
men of education superior to that of the ordinary policemen— 
the State might set in motion the machinery which lies ready 
to its hand, and turn into reputable members of society the 
thousands of children who are literally going to the devil. 
This is a vital matter, and its importance cannot be too strongly 
or too constantly impressed on both Houses of Parliament, It 
is a subject upon which Zhe Scots Observer has already 
spoken with considerable emphasis, and it is one to which it 
will again and again call public attention. 

Mr. Rylands’s schemes for the reformation of adult criminals 
are more technical, and necessitate a more elaborate alteration 
in our present system. They are none the less worthy of con- 
sideration. It is not long since the destruction of crime meant 
the destruction of every criminal. Hanging thieves did not, 
however, succeed in killing theft; and that for the simple 
reason that detection was far from certain. Mr. Davenport 
Hill, in his Represston of Crime, has said : ‘That crime will 
be repressed in proportion to the certainty of the detection 
and punishment of the criminal is an obvious truth. And at 
length experience has taught that a certain punishment, though 
slight, is far more effectual to deter from crime than the terror 
of the heaviest penalty that man can inflict when the chances 
of escape are numerous.’ Accepting this position, Mr. Rylands 
argues that the purely deterrent system must fail because the 
chances of escape cannot be reduced to zero, and therefore it 
is only sane to attempt the moral reform of every criminal upon 
whom the law has once laid its clutches. This reform would, 
of course, be a more expensive business—at least at first—than 
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the present arrangement, but Mr. Rylands proves at length 
that it would ultimately pay. Into this proof and many other 
cognate matters it is not necessary here to enter. The book is 
written by a man who feels that he has something to say, and 
who says it in a way that must interest his readers. He is 
sometimes too enthusiastic and lacking in restraint ; he is often 
caustic and always earnest ; and he is never dull. 

If Mr. Rylands’s is a book to read, Penological and Pre- 
ventive Principles is a book to use. Mr. Tallack is an 
expert, and though he has no new theories to advance he is 
full of knowledge, and has given in this volume a great 
mass of facts and of deductions from experience. Mr. 
Rylands would probably think him old-fashioned, because 
he believes that Christianity is the most potent reformer of 
criminals. If he did not he would say (and say with no small 
amount of justification) that the average criminal’s experience 
of the brotherly love of the church-going classes is not such as 
to make him give much for their faith. But spiritual reforma- 
tion occupies only a small part of Mr. Tallack’s book. He, too, 
is all for physical and intellectual influences; and though he 
has more commonplaces in his 400 pages than Mr. Rylands 
has original theories in his 260 dittos, his book is made useful 
for reference by a solid combination of sound sense and prac- 
tical suggestiveness with special information. ‘ Whippings— 
not brutal, flesh-mangling floggings, but sharp, skin-stinging 
whippings,’ are his remedy for crimes of violence; and the 
instance is typical of the clear-headed, sensible way in which he 
goes to work. Let every magistrate lay this particular advice 
to heart—Mr. Tallack’s book, indeed, is one which no magis- 
trate should fail to read—and let the legislature enlarge the 
powers of judges in this matter, and more will be done to 
decrease habitual assaults, brutal wife beatings, and the like 
than will be accomplished by any other method save the preven- 
tion of the sale of any whisky less than five years in the wood. 
That millennium is still far off; and in the meantime, if the lower 
classes must drink fusel-oil and methylated spirits, let them be 
deterred by the wholesome fear of a sound whipping from 
drinking so much as will deprive them of reason. Criminals 
are quite as capable of appreciating the benefits of a whipping 
as school-boys are—and no healthy boy should escape one or 
two doses of the ‘taws’; and the sooner that fact is appreciated 
the better for us all. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 


By Lady COLIN CAMPBELL. London: 


Darell Blake. 
Trischler. 
The Veiled Picture. By ELIZABETH J. LYSAGHT. London: 
Simpkin. 

The County. Two Vols. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 
Darell Blake was ‘ gifted with a brilliancy which he probably 
owed in no small measure to his Irish descent,’ and which made 
him incapable of saying anything in less than half a page of 
print. He was a married man, but his own Victoria was not 
much of a speaker, and he never really loved her. His youth 
had been of the stolidest ; for when ‘occasionally’ he had 
suffered himself to be ‘ dragged off to a supper party in honour 
of some divinities of the theatre or circus, he would ‘ usually’ 
levant at an early hour, and wonder why a man should pause 
by the way to prefer ‘a canary-coloured head’ to ambition. 
His, in a word, was a virgin heart ; and it was not until he 
came to London (to edit and renew the Radical Vazly 77zbune), 
and there fell in with the fair and false and ferocious Lady 
Alma Vereker, that he knew what ’tis to love. But Lady Alma 
had a capacity of polysyllables—a gift of long-windedness— 
at least the equal of his own ; and as she told him she was a 
Radical (ke had been a Home Ruler for years), and asked him 
frequently to tea, and helped to return him for South Peckham, 
and on all occasions ‘ rolled him out her mind’ in periods that 
are the admiration and despair of her readers, he presently 
became unconsciously attached to her. A Radical born, the 
time had been when he deemed the plush frames in his own 
Victoria’s drawing-room ‘very tasty’ (as he put it in his austere 
English) ; but the truth is that ‘no courtier of Le Roz So/et/ had 
a keener appreciation of what was beautiful and luxurious’ than 
he; and the ‘stately room’ where Lady Alma sat to play 
Egeria to his Numa, was from the first too much for him. 
Also ‘the atmosphere of adulation warmed and cheered his 
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pulses like a draught of old wine’; so that when at last his 
Victoria recognised that ‘the flower of Darell’s heart was one 
that had never blossomed, that had never burst its sheath, nor 
scattered its perfume on the air,’ and informed him in a burst of 
jealousy that Lady Alma was in love with him, reflection ‘ filled 
him with a glow of vanity and satisfaction till his pulses were 
at fever heat.’ Now, he was a most conscientious creature : 
he read all the morning papers, he had them all read for him 
as well, and he made extracts from them till he ‘would be 
literally knee-deep in mutilated copies from which he had 
roughly torn out any paragraph he required’; he wrote or rewrote 
most things in the Zyibune; whatever the hour at which he 
went to bed, he was up at seven, and at it again as became the 
owner of a ‘face’ which was that of ‘a born gladiator in the 
world’s arena.’ But he was mortal, and a Radical, and some- 
thing of an ass ; and though he felt that to tell his love ‘ would 
be an insult so high-minded a woman would never forgive,’ still 
the thought that she was a lady of title, and that perhaps... it 
might be... ewfin/ To his weeping wife he had remarked in his 
sparkling yet earnest way: ‘The work I have to do admits of 
none of this nonsense, and if I had to go through this sort of 
thing every time you happened to have a fit of the blues I should 
be quite unfitted for my daily task’; also, he had bade her 
think no more about it. But one night on the terrace of the 
House, after an Irish debate and a little dinner in an ‘under- 
ground vault,’ the Young May Moon ‘immortalised by Moore ’ 
and the shadow of Lady Alma’s hat—a shadow ‘replete with 
mystery’ !—were more almost than he could bear, and he very 
nearly up and told his passion. To follow this bright being 
further on his way to a publishing-house in the Colonies were 
unfair to his author. All that need here be said is that the 
story of his career, as presented by Lady Colin Campbell, 
should be in the hands of every Radical editor in Britain. It 
warns them not to look for practical sentiment in ladies of 
title, however verbose these may be; its teaching is that 
all is not gold that glitters, for that oftentimes (as the poet 
says) ‘the iciest heart beams through the bluest eye’ ; so that 
if they read it and yet come to grief, the fault is not with Lady 
Colin but with Fate. 

The secret history of the work of art which is the real hero 
of Zhe Veiled Picture is that it was painted by a Dutch gentle- 
man who appears to have sold himself to the devil for the 
privilege of playing bo-peep—if so be that he felt ‘so dispozed’— 
through all the ages with everybody who looked at his por- 
trait, and that the romance thereof occurred to an author who 
was unable to cope with it. Thus it is that the volume is a 
bookling to be severely skipped. It has points, for the picture is 
by way of being an invention, and whenever the picture is worked 
in the story gets perceptibly more lively, and the feeling that at 
last one is going to be interested begins to be really apparent. 
But the picture turns out an arrant impostor always, and that 
pleasant sense of something imminent which is what one looks 
for in fiction—which one waits for even in Daniel Deronda and 
Lemuel Barker, and on which, in spite of experience, one is 
somehow always minded to repose even in the neat wastes of 
nothingness created by Mr. Henry James—is never gratified 
by the event. There is a virgin named Daffodil; there 
is a Wicked Uncle; there is a negro servant; there is the 
Picture. Andthe end of all these things is a vague regret 
that the hapless Dutchman should have got rid of his immortal 
part to so little purpose and for so poor a destiny. 

Half a joke a volume is short measure, to say the least ; and 
when to get at the net result he has to endure such twice-told 
tales as that of the young man who was found by his friends at 
an early hour of the morning seated on the cross-trees of a 
lamp-post reading to an audience of bafiled policemen the new 
code of instructions for constables, and that other legend ofthe 
bishop who was convinced that paralysis had overtaken him at 
a dinner-table because he was pinching somebody else’s leg and 
not his own, the earnest seeker after wit is apt to get sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of fury ; for though both stories are old, 
the first is true and is therefore almost libellous, and the second 
is not pretty. Last of all the joke itself dies also ; at all events, 
is not exactly a joke for the ages. In justice to the author, it 
should be given with its context : ‘ Bryan is an excellent listener, 
and will not discover any inaccuracy in the extraordinary state- 
ments with which the gallant soldier invariably garnishes his 
conversation—not even if he informs him, as he did me at 
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breakfast, that he dined out thirteen times last week.’ Now it 
might entertain such good fellows (male and female) as have 
a difficulty in finding stuff craggy enough for them to break 
their minds upon to dissect (as they would say, more Scotico) 
this harmless little jest. It might be easy to defend the 
gallant soldier by the citation of instances of persons eating 
two dinners a day—(it is on record that three young men 
of unimpeachable digestive powers once dined three times 
between sunrise and sundown)—but the author of Zhe County 
means well, and then, her little joke is ‘such a little one.’ 
Also her story is like unto the jape which itembalms. Itisa 
tale of two girls whose uncle marries their maid. Instead of 
welcoming their new aunt they fly to the shelter of a wealthy 
cousin, where one of them proceeds to marry the wrong man. 
More shall not be told; for though the glory of the joke 
irradiates many chapters, the book is empty on the whole, and 
to tell more of it were to tell everything that may be told. 


A RITUALIST DAVIE DEANS. 


Robert Brett (of Stoke Newington): Hts Life and Work. 
By T. W. BELCHER, D.D., D.M. London: Griffith. 

Mr., or perhaps we should say, Dr. Brett was a medical man 
who practised during the best part of his life with consider- 
able success at Stoke Newington. He belonged to the ad- 
vanced ritualist section of the English Church, which seemed 
to him to have found out the exact truth about everything ; so 
that he condemned with equal fervour and sincerity, ‘left 
hand defections and right hand extremes.’ He wrought 
earnestly in mission and medical work, though whether his 
efforts were rendered more or less successful by his ‘views’ is 
a question to which various answers will be given according to 
the creed of him who answers. Thus we have an account 
of the conversion of a Quaker young lady ‘ who after a long 
and painful affliction died on Easter Eve 1843 in the com- 
munion of the Church and in the full assurance of faith.’ 
Then the question came, Where to bury her? ‘Her family 
were Friends or Quakers, and they seem to have treated her, 
though a convert to the Church, with the utmost toleration and 
tenderness ;’ but they wished her remains to rest with her own 
people. The matter caused Brett great anxiety, and he wrote 
to Dr. Pusey on the subject. That authority concurred with him 
that burial must be ‘ within the Church,’ which to Brett’s satis- 
faction was at length accomplished. His editor notes ‘his 
keen sense of the ridiculous, but that was scarce evident on 
this occasion. The ‘lay Pope of Stoke Newington,’ as he was 
called, ‘admitted no compromise on matters of principle.’ 
Naturally enough, he was bitterly opposed to the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister’s Bill, regarding which he spoke as follows :—‘ If 
we do not wish the greatness and prosperity of England to be 
destroyed, if we do not wish our families to be tainted, and our 
land to be blotted out by the hand of God, we must resist this 
most accursed and unchristian measure.’ Now, a good many 
powerful arguments may be urged against the Bill, but exag- 
geration of this sort is more likely to harm than benefit the 
side on whose behalf it is used. 

However High Church Brett was, he never seems to have 
thought of ‘going over’ to Rome, as so many of his co-reli- 
gionists did. He was a frequent correspondent of Henry 
Manning, and when in 1851 the then Archdeacon seceded he 
felt the blow most bitterly. His letter to Manning on the 
occasion is printed, as is also the reply thereto. It is only 
just to say that both are touched with deep feeling. Brett had 
done a great deal towards the building and endowing of a new 
church (called St. Matthias’s) at Stoke Newington. Its first 
vicar almost instantly seceded. The curate was asked by Brett 
if he intended to follow the vicar’s example. His reply be- 
trayed some hesitation, whereupon Brett asked him with much 
directness : ‘Ought you not, then, to take off that surplice at 
once?’ (It was just previous to forenoon service.) The 
curate felt the force of the question, straightway left the 
church, and in his turn was ‘ received’ next day. 

If it is not quite clear where exactly or why exactly Brett 
drew the line, yet he did so very forcibly. Thus he is found 
telling a friend not to send him the Union any more, be- 
cause it went beyond the line on the Romish side; whilst 
on the other side he was active in founding a Sunday even- 
ing lectureship at Stoke Newington, because, there being no 
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Church service in the evening, a number of Dissenting chapels 
were filled ‘by earnest Church-people, who wanted life and 
zeal, and who saw no vital difference between “church and 
chapel” because they never had realised what the Church of 
Christ meant.’ It is not to be wondered at that he objected 
to Dissenters, for his views on altar-lights, vestments, and 
incense were certainly extreme. His remarks on this last, for 
instance, are prefaced as follows: ‘Among all the symbolical 
rites of the Church none is more ancient, scriptural, catholic, 
beautiful, significant, and expressive than the use of incense.’ 

Altogether, with his enthusiasm, his beliefs, and his limita- 
tions, Brett is a figure decidedly worth a little study. Even 
in death he still did service to his peculiar doxy. ‘The 
whole of the ritual arrangements,’ says Dr. Belcher, ‘were 
carried out according to the expressed wishes of the de- 
ceased, and the details here given will serve to picture the 
most advanced ‘kind of “ Ritualistic” burial in London in 
1874.’ The details referred to were chiefly as follows: 
The men were all on one side of the church, the women 
on the other. The bier ‘was covered with a violet pall 
ornamented with a white cross.’ This pall was removed during 
the service and replaced at the conclusion. When the coffin was 
uncovered, a ‘ Maltese cross of white metal’ was visible on the 
lid. ‘On each side of the body stood on the church floor three 
great candles lighted.’ The clergy wore violet vestments during 
the service—‘ chasuble, tunicle, and dolmatic, embroidered with 
gold.’ Also, at the offertory, ‘the coffin was censed by the 
celebrant.’ When the service was over ‘the choir and clergy 
preceded the coffin to the south porch, singing Nunc Dimitis, 
and so the service ended. The actual interment took place 
at Tottenham, and Dr. Belcher, in noting the ‘ indescrib- 
able description’ of vehicles that accompanied the remains, 
makes the strange and not quite seemly observation that 
among them there were no wheelbarrows, nor bicycles, nor tri- 
cycles. He also assures us that the ‘floral offerings’ cast 
into the grave ‘cost as much as £100’; from all which it 
will appear that the biography is written with more simplicity 
than good taste. Its value consists in recording a phase of 
the ritualistic movement, and in containing letters—some of 
them very well worth reading—from men like Bishops Blom- 
field and Jackson, Cardinal Manning, and Dr. Pusey. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Kant’s Kritik of the Pure Reason. Explained and Defended by 
MAHAFFY and BERNARD. London: Macmillan. 

Kants Prolegomena to every future Metaphysic. Translated 
by MAHAFFY. London: Macmillan. 

Religion and other Essays. By ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. 
Selected and Translated by T. B. SAUNDERS, M.A. 
London : Sonnenschein. 


Professor Mahaffy’s Kantian translations and commentaries 
and his translation of part of Kuno Fischer’s volumes on Kant 
were important and useful documents in the days when the 
systematic study of Kant was still young in this country. As 
they have long been out of print, it is not unnatural that the 
versatile author should, in a pause of his manifold acti- 
vities, bethink him of re-bestowing these gifts upon the 
public. It is seventeen years, he says in his preface, since 
his account of the Avi¢zé (or rather of parts of it) first appeared, 
and this is in a manner his ‘third declaration upon Kant.’ 
Unfortunately Professor Mahaffy’s third declaration is practi- 
cally a repetition of his first, and what was opportune seven- 
teen years ago may hardly be so opportune or necessary 
now. Translations and commentaries—even university lec- 
turers—on Kant have multiplied; and although it may be 
doubted whether there are any Kantians among us, the study 
of the German philosopher has been naturalised to a degree 
perhaps beyond what Professor Mahaffy is aware of. Hence 
the attitude assumed in the words ‘explained and defended’ is 
somewhat obsolete. To limit one’s self to exposition is intelligible 
enough, but to defend implies devout acceptance of the doctrine 
as it stands. Moreover, although Professor Mahaffy may ex- 
plain and defend, his colleague Mr. Bernard is much more 
inclined to criticise and explain away. Kant’s ‘mparov pev- 
dos in the complete isolation of the Sensibility and Under- 
standing prevented him from rising to the conception of an 
intuitive understanding on the one hand, and on the other from 
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reckoning seriously with the capacity of pure thought to sup- 
ply us with knowledge which must be as true as anything we 
can attain. Thus does Mr. Bernard in an incidental note 
discover the mark of the Hegelian beast. The voice is 
Mr. Bernard’s voice, but the words and tone are those of 
Professor Caird. Hence Mr. Bernard irreverently hints 
that the value of the study of Kant is simply as a propz- 
deutic, and adds (what is not true) that Kant claims no more 
for himself. When it comes to this, it is no wonder that the one 
editor finds it necessary to defend himself against the ‘ Hegelian- 
isms’ of the other. Joint editorship is hardly to be recom- 
mended in philosophy, unless the coadjutors are approxi- 
mately of the same way of thinking. In the _ present 
case the divergence is not so mischievous as it might 
have been, forthe bulk of the volume consists of translation ; 
but the tone of the commentary in its latter part is quite 
different from what prevails in the earlier, and this must 
tend to confuse the class of students to whom the work is 
likely to be of use. It is not much consolation to be enabled 
to fix the watershed between the two commentators at 
p. 360. Professor Mahaffy’s remarks have, as already hinted, 
a somewhat belated look. They are mainly devoted to 
showing that there is no real change of view between Kant’s 
first and second editions of the Arit#k. This represents the 
general consensus of English scholars, who have ceased to 
trouble themselves about the question; and as the opposite 
opinion is maintained for the most part only by some Schopen- 
hauerians and by Kuno Fischer, it was almost superfluous to 
make it bulk so largely in the exposition. In connection with 
the same subject, too, Professor Mahaffy is at great pains to 
show that Kant cannot have meant, in his Refutation of 
Idealism, to assert the existence of things-in-themselves as 
objects in space. But this is almost too rudimentary instruc- 
tion. Surely the real difficulty in interpreting Kant here lies 
in the ambiguity of the word ‘ external,’ as equivalent either to 
existing in space or merely existing independently. The ques- 
tion is whether Kant merely meant to assert an immediate 
knowledge of phenomena in space (external sense) as implied 
and presupposed in the knowledge we have of our mental 
states (internal 'sense), or whether jhe meant to assert that a 
knowledge of the existence of independent things-in-themselves 
is directly implied in our experience, though such things-in- 
themselves can only be at most the causes of the phenomenal 
things which we perceive in space. We think, with Mr. 
Mahaffy, that the first is the true interpretation of Kant, 
but the point is a subtler one than the elementary and 
unpardonable misconception of Kant’s meaning which Mr. 
Mahaffy inveighs against. For the rest, it is questionable 
ifthe general plan of the volume should be commended. It 
is neither translation nor independent exposition, but a con- 
densed paraphrase of the Avztzk with occasional paragraphs 
of commentary. The genuine student will probably prefer 
Kant’s unadulterated text, supplemented, if need be, by a fuller 
and more independent commentary than is offered here. This 
objection, however, does not apply to the second volume, the 
translation of the Prolegomena, enriched as that is by an 
appendix containing the passages from the first edition of the 
Arititk which Kant rewrote for the second edition. 

Mr. Saunders’s extracts from Schopenhauer’s Parerga and 
Paralipomena make a most readable booklet. They do not 
deal with the more technical aspects of his philosophy (which 
are already open to the English reader in the philosophical 
libraries of Triibner and Bohn), but contain some of Schopen- 
hauer’s brilliant odter dicta on matters of more immediate 
popular interest. The volume begins and ends with his views 
of religion, more particularly of Christianity, and in the in- 
tervening sections we hear what he has to say on books and 
reading, on physiognomy, and on mankind generally under the 
elastic heading of ‘ Psychology.’ There is a pleasant personal 
flavour throughout. Hegel, like King Charles’s head, turns up 
on every occasion and in the most unexpected connections. 
Thus the philosopher is winding up his short essay on Physiog- 
nomy, and has just told a pretty anecdote about Petrarch to prove 
that nature sets the mark of her dignity on the truly great. 
‘ Therefore,’ he proceeds (the ‘ therefore’ is delicious) ‘ I should 
advise my sagacious countrymen, if ever again they wish to 
trumpet about for thirty years a very commonplace person as a 
great genius, not to choose for the purpose such a pothouse- 
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keeping physiognomy as was possessed by that philosopher upon 
whose face nature had written, in her clearest characters, the 
familiar inscription “commonplace person.”’ The £ssay on 
Religion, in the form of a dialogue between Demopheles and 
Philalethes, handles interestingly the view of religion as an 
allegorical and mythical representation of truth for the mass of 
mankind who are not able to take their metaphysics neat. 
The multitude cannot be philosophers, says Demopheles, 
after Plato. ‘Religion is the metaphysic of the masses ; 
by all means let them keep it, for mankind absolutely 
needs an interpretation of life, and this again must be suited 
to popular comprehension. Mankind could not possibly take 
truth pure and unmixed, just as we cannot breath pure oxygen, 
Hence it is unreasonable to require of a religion that it shall 
be true in the proper sense of the word.’ Philalethes, or Mr. 
Truth-at-any-price, who represents the drift of Schopenhauer’s 
own opinion, objects rather pertinently that the allegory, if it 
is to influence those whom it is intended to influence, must 
claim to be true in the proper sense of the word, and that it is 
just here where mischief begins. Moreover, there is the disad- 
vantage that ‘the metaphysics of the few must be devoted only 
to strengthening and explaining the metaphysics of the masses’: 
a palpable hit at Hegel and his Begr7f The disputants do 
not settle the question, which is fairly alive among speculative 
churchmen at the present day. The latter part of the paper 
is more discursive, and finds space for uncomplimentary 
reference to the English ‘Sabbath’ (the Scots variety would 
appear to have been unknown to the philosopher), to the patri- 
arch Jacob, the murderer Moses, and other objects of Schopen- 
hauer’s aversion. Here and in the concluding paper Schopen- 
hauer (as his manner is) exalts the pessimistic and pantheistic 
religions of Brahmanism and Buddhism over Judaism, Christi- 
anity, and Mohammedanism, which are monotheistic and pre- 
dominantly optimistic in tone. But in the New Testament he 
considers that the doctrines of Judaism have been rectified, and 
in the most important points harmonised with the old religions 
of India; so that in spite of Mr. Truth-at-any-price he has a 
private interpretation—an allegory of his own—like Hegel and 
the rest. The observations on books and reading are sound 
and neatly put, if not exactly new. One saying may be quoted 
for the comfort of many brethren: ‘In regard to reading, it is 
a very important thing to be able to refrain.’ 


A 
~ v\ ,* 


THE NEW STEVENSON. 


The Master of Ballantrae: a Winters Tale. By ROBERT 
Louis STEVENSON. London: Cassell. 

The Master of Ballantrae is one of the gloomiest, or rather 
the grimiest, of stories. There is not a noble nor a lovable 
character in the book: the narrator is a poltroon ; the hero 
is a devil in human shape, while his arch-enemy sinks into 
a vindictive dullard ; the one woman in the story is morbidly 
enamoured of her husband’s brother; the chief scene is a 
scene of fratricidal strife ; the supernumeraries are a choice 
assortment of smugglers, pirates, murderers, and mutineers ; 
than the plot there is nothing uglier in Balzac; and the 
whole thing is a triumph of imagination and literary art. 
But it is not pleasant reading. There is wit, but it is cold, 
cruel, even brutal; there is humour, but it is black, corosive, 
bitter as gall. The story, which turns on the unnatural hatred 
of two brothers, would in the hands of a weaker writer simply 
shock and repel. Told as Mr. Stevenson tells it, it throws a 
sombre fascination over the reader from the first, and holds 
him enchained to the close. The author has done nothing 
cleverer ; he has never before gone so deep ; his narrative has 
never been more masterly in its concision, vividness, and 
energy. Every situation is boldly faced ; every incident 
fitted with consummate skill into the framework of the plot ; 
not a single descriptive touch is wasted. The book shows 
how thorough a Scot Mr. Stevenson is: beneath all that 
fascinating, many-coloured web which he has woven of wild 
romance and capricious fancy and extravagant fun, the hard, 
gloomy, uncompromising side of the Scottish intellect asserts 
itself. In Zhe Master of Ballantrae the spirit which 
animated the old Scottish theologians and preachers and 
soldiers—the severe, unflinching, pleasure-hating spirit to 
which the race owes so many of its defects and so much of its 
fibre—seems to have entered into the Kingdom of Romance, 
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breakfast, that he dined out thirteen times last week.’ Now it 
might entertain such good fellows (male and female) as have 
a difficulty in finding stuff craggy enough for them to break 
their minds upon to dissect (as they would say, more Scotico) 
this harmless little jest. It might be easy to defend the 
gallant soldier by the citation of instances of persons eating 
two dinners a day—(it is on record that three young men 
of unimpeachable digestive powers once dined three times 
between sunrise and sundown)—but the author of Zhe County 
means well, and then, her little joke is ‘such a little one.’ 
Also her story is like unto the jape which it embalms. Itisa 
tale of two girls whose uncle marries their maid. Instead of 
welcoming their new aunt they fly to the shelter of a wealthy 
cousin, where one of them proceeds to marry the wrong man. 
More shall not be told ; for though the glory of the joke 
irradiates many chapters, the book is empty on the whole, and 
to tell more of it were to tell everything that may be told. 


A RITUALIST DAVIE DEANS. 


Robert Brett (of Stoke Newington): His Life and Work. 
By T. W. BELCHER, D.D., D.M. London: Griffith. 

Mr., or perhaps we should say, Dr. Brett was a medical man 
who practised during the best part of his life with consider- 
able success at Stoke Newington. He belonged to the ad- 
vanced ritualist section of the English Church, which seemed 
to him to have found out the exact truth about everything ; so 
that he condemned with equal fervour and sincerity, ‘left 
hand defections and right hand extremes.’ He wrought 
earnestly in mission and medical work, though whether his 
efforts were rendered more or less successful by his ‘views’ is 
a question to which various answers will be given according to 
the creed of him who answers. Thus we have an account 
of the conversion of a Quaker young lady ‘ who after a long 
and painful affliction died on Easter Eve 1843 in the com- 
munion of the Church and in the full assurance of faith.’ 
Then the question came, Where to bury her? ‘Her family 
were Friends or Quakers, and they seem to have treated her, 
though a convert to the Church, with the utmost toleration and 
tenderness ;’ but they wished her remains to rest with her own 
people. The matter caused Brett great anxiety, and he wrote 
to Dr. Pusey on the subject. That authority concurred with him 
that burial must be ‘ within the Church,’ which to Brett’s satis- 
faction was at length accomplished. His editor notes ‘his 
keen sense of the ridiculous,’ but that was scarce evident on 
this occasion. The ‘lay Pope of Stoke Newington,’ as he was 
called, ‘admitted no compromise on matters of principle.’ 
Naturally enough, he was bitterly opposed to the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister’s Bill, regarding which he spoke as follows :—‘ If 
we do not wish the greatness and prosperity of England to be 
destroyed, if we do not wish our families to be tainted, and our 
land to be blotted out by the hand of God, we must resist this 
most accursed and unchristian measure.’ Now, a good many 
powerful arguments may be urged against the Bill, but exag- 
geration of this sort is more likely to harm than benefit the 
side on whose behalf it is used. 

However High Church Brett was, he never seems to have 
thought of ‘going over’ to Rome, as so many of his co-reli- 
gionists did. He was a frequent correspondent of Henry 
Manning, and when in 1851 the then Archdeacon seceded he 
felt the blow most bitterly. His letter to Manning on the 
occasion is printed, as is also the reply thereto. It is only 
just to say that both are touched with deep feeling. Brett had 
done a great deal towards the building and endowing of a new 
church (called St. Matthias’s) at Stoke Newington. Its first 
vicar almost instantly seceded. The curate was asked by Brett 
if he intended to follow the vicar’s example. His reply be- 
trayed some hesitation, whereupon Brett asked him with much 
directness : ‘Ought you not, then, to take off that surplice at 
once?’ (It was just previous to forenoon service.) The 
curate felt the force of the question, straightway left the 
church, and in his turn was ‘ received’ next day. 

If it is not quite clear where exactly or why exactly Brett 
drew the line, yet he did so very forcibly. Thus he is found 
telling a friend not to send him the Union any more, be- 
cause it went beyond the line on the Romish side; whilst 
on the other side he was active in founding a Sunday even- 
ing lectureship at Stoke Newington, because, there being no 
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Church service in the evening, a number of Dissenting chapels 
were filled ‘by earnest Church-people, who wanted life and 
zeal, and who saw no vital difference between “church and 
chapel” because they never had realised what the Church of 
Christ meant.’ It is not to be wondered at that he objected 
to Dissenters, for his views on altar-lights, vestments, and 
incense were certainly extreme. His remarks on this last, for 
instance, are prefaced as follows: ‘Among all the symbolical 
rites of the Church none is more ancient, scriptural, catholic, 
beautiful, significant, and expressive than the use of incense.’ 

Altogether, with his enthusiasm, his beliefs, and his limita- 
tions, Brett is a figure decidedly worth a little study. Even 
in death he still did service to his peculiar doxy. ‘The 
whole of the ritual arrangements,’ says Dr. Belcher, ‘ were 
carried out according to the expressed wishes of the de- 
ceased, and the details here given will serve to picture the 
most advanced ‘kind of “ Ritualistic” burial in London in 
1874.’ The details referred to were chiefly as follows: 
The men were all on one side of the church, the women 
on the other. The bier ‘was covered with a violet pall 
ornamented with a white cross.’ This pall was removed during 
the service and replaced at the conclusion. When the coffin was 
uncovered, a ‘ Maltese cross of white metal’ was visible on the 
lid. ‘On each side of the body stood on the church floor three 
great candles lighted.’ The clergy wore violet vestments during 
the service—‘ chasuble, tunicle, and dolmatic, embroidered with 
gold.’ Also, at the offertory, ‘the coffin was censed by the 
celebrant.’ When the service was over ‘the choir and clergy 
preceded the coffin to the south porch, singing Nunc Dimitis, 
and so the service ended. The actual interment took place 
at Tottenham, and Dr. Belcher, in noting the ‘ indescrib- 
able description’ of vehicles that accompanied the remains, 
makes the strange and not quite seemly observation that 
among them there were no wheelbarrows, nor bicycles, nor tri- 
cycles. He also assures us that the ‘floral offerings’ cast 
into the grave ‘cost as much as £100’; from all which it 
will appear that the biography is written with more simplicity 
than good taste. Its value consists in recording a phase of 
the ritualistic movement, and in containing letters—some of 
them very well worth reading—from men like Bishops Blom- 
field and Jackson, Cardinal Manning, and Dr. Pusey. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Kant’s Krittk of the Pure Reason. Explained and Defended by 
MAHAFFY and BERNARD. London: Macmillan. 

Kants Prolegomena to every future Metaphysic. Translated 
by MAHAFFY. London: Macmillan. 

Religion and other Essays. By ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. 
Selected and Translated by T. B. SAUNDERS, M.A. 
London : Sonnenschein. 


Professor Mahaffy’s Kantian translations and commentaries 
and his translation of part of Kuno Fischer’s volumes on Kant 
were important and useful documents in the days when the 
systematic study of Kant was still young in chis country. As 
they have long been out of print, it is not unnatural that the 
versatile author should, in a pause of his manifold acti- 
vities, bethink him of re-bestowing these gifts upon the 
public. It is seventeen years, he says in his preface, since 
his account of the Avi¢zé (or rather of parts of it) first appeared, 
and this is in a manner his ‘third declaration upon Kant.’ 
Unfortunately Professor Mahaffy’s third declaration is practi- 
cally a repetition of his first, and what was opportune seven- 
teen years ago may hardly be so opportune or necessary 
now. Translations and commentaries—even university lec- 
turers—on Kant have multiplied; and although it may be 
doubted whether there are any Kantians among us, the study 
of the German philosopher has been naturalised to a degree 
perhaps beyond what Professor Mahaffy is aware of. Hence 
the attitude assumed in the words ‘explained and defended’ is 
somewhat obsolete. To limit one’s self to exposition is intelligible 
enough, but to defend implies devout acceptance of the doctrine 
as it stands. Moreover, although Professor Mahaffy may ex- 
plain and defend, his colleague Mr. Bernard is much more 
inclined to criticise and explain away. Kant’s ‘mpdarov wev- 
8os in the complete isolation of the Sensibility and Under- 
standing prevented him from rising to the conception of an 
intuitive understanding on the one hand, and on the other from 
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reckoning seriously with the capacity of pure thought to sup- 
ply us with knowledge which must be as true as anything we 
can attain. Thus does Mr. Bernard in an incidental note 
discover the mark of the Hegelian beast. The voice is 
Mr. Bernard’s voice, but the words and tone are those of 
Professor Caird. Hence Mr. Bernard irreverently hints 
that the value of the study of Kant is simply as a prope- 
deutic, and adds (what is not true) that Kant claims no more 
for himself. When it comes to this, it is no wonder that the one 
editor finds it necessary to defend himself against the ‘ Hegelian- 
isms’ of the other. Joint editorship is hardly to be recom- 
mended in philosophy, unless the coadjutors are approxi- 
mately of the same way of thinking. In the present 
case the divergence is not so mischievous as it might 
have been, forthe bulk of the volume consists of translation ; 
but the tone of the commentary in its latter part is quite 
different from what prevails in the earlier, and this must 
tend to confuse the class of students to whom the work is 
likely to be of use. It is not much consolation to be enabled 
to fix the watershed between the two commentators at 
p. 360. Professor Mahaffy’s remarks have, as already hinted, 
a somewhat belated look. They are mainly devoted to 
showing that there is no real change of view between Kant’s 
first and second editions of the Avztzk. This represents the 
general consensus of English scholars, who have ceased to 
trouble themselves about the question; and as the opposite 
opinion is maintained for the most part only by some Schopen- 
hauerians and by Kuno Fischer, it was almost superfluous to 
make it bulk so largely in the exposition. In connection with 
the same subject, too, Professor Mahaffy is at great pains to 
show that Kant cannot have meant, in his Refutation of 
Idealism, to assert the existence of things-in-themselves as 
objects in space. But this is almost too rudimentary instruc- 
tion. Surely the real difficulty in interpreting Kant here lies 
in the ambiguity of the word ‘ external,’ as equivalent either to 
existing in space or merely existing independently. The ques- 
tion is whether Kant merely meant to assert an immediate 
knowledge of phenomena in space (external sense) as implied 
and presupposed in the knowledge we have of our mental 
states (internal 'sense), or whether jhe meant to assert that a 
knowledge of the existence of independent things-in-themselves 
is directly implied in our experience, though such things-in- 
themselves can only be at most the causes of the phenomenal 
things which we perceive in space. We think, with Mr. 
Mahaffy, that the first is the true interpretation of Kant, 
but the point is a subtler one than the elementary and 
unpardonable misconception of Kant’s meaning which Mr. 
Mahaffy inveighs against. For the rest, it is questionable 
ifthe general plan of the volume should be commended. It 
is neither translation nor independent exposition, but a con- 
densed paraphrase of the Avi¢zk with occasional paragraphs 
of commentary. The genuine student will probably prefer 
Kant’s unadulterated text, supplemented, if need be, by a fuller 
and more independent commentary than is offered here. This 
objection, however, does not apply to the second volume, the 
translation of the Prolegomena, enriched as that is by an 
appendix containing the passages from the first edition of the 
Arittk which Kant rewrote for the second edition. 

Mr. Saunders’s extracts from Schopenhauer’s Parerga and 
Paralipomena make a most readable booklet. They do not 
deal with the more technical aspects of his philosophy (which 
are already open to the English reader in the philosophical 
libraries of Triibner and Bohn), but contain some of Schopen- 
hauer’s brilliant odzter dicta on matters of more immediate 
popular interest. The volume begins and ends with his views 
of religion, more particularly of Christianity, and in the in- 
tervening sections we hear what he has to say on books and 
reading, on physiognomy, and on mankind generally under the 
elastic heading of ‘ Psychology. There is a pleasant personal 
flavour throughout. Hegel, like King Charles’s head, turns up 
on every occasion and in the most unexpected connections. 
Thus the philosopher is winding up his short essay on Physiog- 
nomy, and has just told a pretty anecdote about Petrarch to prove 
that nature sets the mark of her dignity on the truly great. 
‘ Therefore,’ he proceeds (the ‘ therefore’ is delicious) ‘ I should 
advise my sagacious countrymen, if ever again they wish to 
trumpet about for thirty years a very commonplace person as a 
Sreat genius, not to choose for the purpose such a pothouse- 
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keeping physiognomy as was possessed by that philosopher upon 
whose face nature had written, in her clearest characters, the 
familiar inscription “commonplace person.”’ The Essay on 
Religion, in the form of a dialogue between Demopheles and 
Philalethes, handles interestingly the view of religion as an 
allegorical and mythical representation of truth for the mass of 
mankind who are not able to take their metaphysics neat. 
The multitude cannot be philosophers, says Demopheles, 
after Plato. ‘Religion is the metaphysic of the masses ; 
by all means let them keep it, for mankind absolutely 
needs an interpretation of life, and this again must be suited 
to popular comprehension. Mankind could not possibly take 
truth pure and unmixed, just as we cannot breath pure oxygen, 
Hence it is unreasonable to require of a religion that it shall 
be true in the proper sense of the word.’ Philalethes, or Mr. 
Truth-at-any-price, who represents the drift of Schopenhauer’s 
own opinion, objects rather pertinently that the allegory, if it 
is to influence those whom it is intended to influence, must 
claim to be true in the proper sense of the word, and that it is 
just here where mischief begins. Moreover, there is the disad- 
vantage that ‘the metaphysics of the few must be devoted only 
to strengthening and explaining the metaphysics of the masses’: 
a palpable hit at Hegel and his Begrif. The disputants do 
not settle the question, which is fairly alive among speculative 
churchmen at the present day. The latter part of the paper 
is more discursive, and finds space for uncomplimentary 
reference to the English ‘Sabbath’ (the Scots variety would 
appear to have been unknown to the philosopher), to the patri- 
arch Jacob, the murderer Moses, and other objects of Schopen- 
hauer’s aversion. Here and in the concluding paper Schopen- 
hauer (as his manner is) exalts the pessimistic and pantheistic 
religions of Brahmanism and Buddhism over Judaism, Christi- 
anity, and Mohammedanism, which are monotheistic and pre- 
dominantly optimistic in tone. But in the New Testament he 
considers that the doctrines of Judaism have been rectified, and 
in the most important points harmonised with the old religions 
of India; so that in spite of Mr. Truth-at-any-price he has a 
private interpretation —an allegory of his own—like Hegel and 
the rest. The observations on books and reading are sound 
and neatly put, if not exactly new. One saying may be quoted 
for the comfort of many brethren : ‘In regard to reading, it is 
a very important thing to be able to refrain.’ 
THE NEW STEVENSON. eV VN 
The Master of Ballantrae: a Winters Tale. By ROBERT 
LouIs STEVENSON. London: Cassell. 


The Master of Ballantrae is one of the gloomiest, or rather 
the grimiest, of stories. There is not a noble nor a lovable 
character in the book: the narrator is a poltroon ; the hero 
is a devil in human shape, while his arch-enemy sinks into 
a vindictive dullard ; the one woman in the story is morbidly 
enamoured of her husband’s brother; the chief scene is a 
scene of fratricidal strife ; the supernumeraries are a choice 
assortment of smugglers, pirates, murderers, and mutineers ; 
than the plot there is nothing uglier in Balzac; and the 
whole thing is a triumph of imagination and literary art. 
But it is not pleasant reading. There is wit, but it is cold, 
cruel, even brutal; there is humour, but it is black, corosive, 
bitter as gall. The story, which turns on the unnatural hatred 
of two brothers, would in the hands of a weaker writer simply 
shock and repel. Told as Mr. Stevenson tells it, it throws a 
sombre fascination over the reader from the first, and holds 
him enchained to the close. The author has done nothing 
cleverer ; he has never before gone so deep ; his narrative has 
never been more masterly in its concision, vividness, and 
energy. Every situation is boldly faced ; every incident 
fitted with consummate skill into the framework of the plot ; 
not a single descriptive touch is wasted. The book shows 
how thorough a Scot Mr. Stevenson is: beneath all that 
fascinating, many-coloured web which he has woven of wild 
romance and capricious fancy and extravagant fun, the hard, 
gloomy, uncompromising side of the Scottish intellect asserts 
itself. In Zhe Master of Ballantrae the spirit which 
animated the old Scottish theologians and preachers and 
soldiers—the severe, unflinching, pleasure-hating spirit to 
which the race owes so many of its defects and so much of its 
fibre—seems to have entered into the Kingdom of Romance, 
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and made part of that Kingdom its own. But 7he Master isa 
romance which differs from the romances of Sir Walter as a 
black marble vault differs from a radiant palace. 

There was grim enough humour in 7veasure /sland, but the 
grimmest passages thereinare a symphony in rose-pink compared 
to the narrative of the Master’s wanderings, where Mr. Steven- 
son seems actually to gloat over pictures of frenzied atrocities 
and bestial revellings. The ruffians who mutinied under Long 
John—even Pew and Israel Hands—are sober, cleanly, almost 
respectable mariners, compared to the raving, loathsome mis- 
creants who formed the crew of the Sarah. And what a 
contrast there is between Zhe Master and Kidnapped: 

tdnapped, so rich in character and mellow humour and 
kindly feeling and rousing, open-air adventure ; so fiery and 
throbbing with the glory of comradeship, so breezy with the 
air of the Highland hills, so full of the scent of the heather! 
What a contrast between the scene in which Alan Breck’s sword 
flashes in the round-house—and will flash till the love of the 
heroic in literature lies dead—and the midnight duel between 
the brothers James and Henry Durie! The one is kindling, 
gladdening, brilliant, ringing with steel, pulsing with the love of 
battle, charming in its fiery fierceness: the other is as sinister, 
black, and ghastly as a scene in Webster. But the scene—the 
candles burning steadily in the windless, frosty air of the mid- 
night wood, the trembling steward watching the duel to the 
death of the two brothers—-is no more to be forgotten than 
Webster's work. 

The characters are irresistibly life-like. James Durie, the 
Master of Ballantrae, is one of Mr. Stevenson’s strongest crea- 
tions. The figure is hardly human. It seems touched with 
lurid flickerings from the Pit. It has the superhuman cunning, 
the malignity and mockery, the exquisite delight in evil of a 
fiend. Insidious, false, murderous, with a veneer of sensibility 
and a heart rotten with egotism, taking a feline delight in tortur- 
ing his victims, an artist in deceit, endowed with a diabolic 
charm, alternately the polished gentleman and the fleering 
scoundrel, vain, insolent, and insatiably greedy,—it would be 
hard to conceive a more hateful character than the Master of 
Ballantrae. Yet, so sure is Mr. Stevenson’s insight, so delicate 
his art, this incarnate rascal is not without traits which redeem 
him from the ranks of the impossibly wicked. He has wit and 
courage ; heis full of resource ; and in the brave fight which he 
makes for his life with the band of desperadoes in the wilder- 
ness he enlists the sympathy of the reader. Henry Durie is an 
admirable foil tothe villain. A man of deep feelings, but with 
no charm of manner, he is doomed to play a heavy part; he 
endures in silence ; his passion smoulders while his brother’s 
flares out in vindictive sarcasm or the coarsest taunts. He 
yields to the Master’s exactions ‘in a kind of noble rage’; but 
in the end he shows himself as iron-hearted, as relentless in 
revenge as he had been patient in suffering, devising and com- 
passing his tormentor’s death with a dogged, gloating, implac- 
able ferocity which is almost as repulsive as the Master’s flouting 
truculence and glee in the infliction of torture. Most excellent is 
the portrait of the steward, MacKellar, a type of Scot caught in 
the life ; and the Chevalier Burke, the Irish soldier of fortune, 
though not a striking success, is very far from a failure. Heisa 
more conventional figure than the other actors in the story—his 
analogues have swaggered through a hundred tales—but his talk 
is a genuine Irish mixture of blarney and bravado, and he is an 
admirable teller of a story. His account of his meeting with 
Ballantrae by night in the Indian Garden reads exactly like a 
passage in the New Aradian Nights. 

The story, as has been said, is infinitely clever. But it leaves 
an unpleasant impression ; it leaves, as the saying is, a bad taste 
in the mouth of the reader. A book of villainy and gloom all 
compact can never rank with the highest works of art, There 
should be light as well as shadow ina tale. The story leaves 
you in the end with an impression of unreality. You feel as if 
you had awakened froma sinister dream ; not as if you had been 
watching a little corner of the life of the world. You have been 
excited, nay thrilled ; you have been carried away by the mar- 
vellous narrative gift of the writer; but you have neither been 
elevated nor moved to laughter ortears. You have an impres- 
sion as if you had emerged from a black labyrinth lit with 
infernal fires and echoing with infernal laughter. With all its 
cleverness, its strength and subtlety, and constructive and nar- 

rative perfection, the book is not one such as wins and holds 
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the favour of the many. The world of readers will never take 
it to their heart as they have taken the stories of Long John 
and Alan Breck, or even the story of Prince Florizel. It is a 
masterpiece, but a masterpiece in grime. Of the style it is 
needless to say one word. Of the title this may be said: that 
it should have run Zhe Master of Durrisdeer. In naming his 
book Mr. Stevenson has committed a blunder, strange, indeed, 
in a Scotsman. 


SEPARATIST ART. 


The Gladstone Golden Wedding Album. London: The 
National Liberal Club. 

The Gladstone Golden Wedding Album, recently issued from 
the Mausoleum in Northumberland Avenue, is not unworthy 
of the party and the occasion. It is destined to adorn the 
drawing-room table of many an honest Separatist : it will 
there lie cheek-by-jowl with Edna Lyall’s latest and the 4px 
of Hades, and with them it will be in fitting company, for it 
is sentimental and commonplace, or it is nothing. It proves 
that in the world of art, as in the world of politics, it is the 
masses and not the classes that are fighting Mr. Gladstone’s 
battle. Here are Messrs. Walter Crane, Henry Holiday, John 
MacWhirter, and others conspiring to produce one of the 
meanest pieces of decoration ever seen ; yet here, if anywhere, 
should have been the opportunity for a grand effort. Sound 
political conviction, moral elevation, unity of purpose—all those 
impalpable qualities which Mr. Crane would have us believe in 
as the only necessary equipment of the artist, were abound- 
ingly present. Naught was lacking save technical accomplish- 
ment, and that—as we have so often been assured by heaven- 
born decorators—is naught but a means of fraud. Yet if a 
beating heart be mirrored (and we are sure it is) in each of 
the designs composed in honour of our miraculous ex-Premier, 
the conclusion is inevitable that enthusiasm was awanting, or 
that those faithful bosoms throbbed with admiration not for 
Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Lewis Day and Mr. Alfred Parsons, who have a more 
solid basis for their art than imaginings which are full of soul, 
are here at their very worst. It was Mr. Day’s intent to 
record upon a scroll ‘some of Mr. Gladstone’s most important 
works,’ and he has done so without ingenuity and without dis- 
tinction, but with a touch of unconscious humour which makes 
one view his fall with a certain glee. Among Mr. Gladstone’s 
greatest achievements there figures conspicuously the renowned 
‘Herbert John’: he, indeed, is deemed worthy of exhibition as 
a paternal triumph beside ‘Corrupt Practices’ and ‘ Home 
Rule.’ But it is to Mr. Walter Crane’s pictorial poem that the 
ardent Radical will turn with the greatest eagerness. His hero 
is represented in armour, without his collars but wearing the 
cross of St. George upon his surcoat. With one hand he claws 
(no more elegant word will fitly paint the action) the fingers of 
a hapless damsel whose yearning glances tell too plainly that 
‘she will never be happy till she gets him’; and with the 
other he brandishes the axe of Home Rule over the many-coiling 
dragon of Tyranny. With a clumsiness scarce to be expected 
of so practised a woodman, he has taken an aim at the wormy 
head which must inevitably land his blade some three feet 
beyond the wormy eye. Is there some subtle purpose in 
this wild and whirling gesture? Or is the appearance due 
to the incapacity of the draughtsman? One hopes it is the 
latter ; for one is loth to believe that Our Only Decorator has 
any doubt as to the issue of the combat between the Grandest 
Statesman of All Time and the Thing of Meanness whose 
back is blazing with such inscriptions as ‘Prison, ‘ Police, 
‘Eviction.’ Mr. Gladstone, unlike Orpheus, resolutely turns 
his eyes away from his Eurydice, in shame (perhaps) at the 
gracelessness with which he responds to her anxious grasp. A 
sturdy son and daughter of toil gaze unimpassioned at the 
contest, while at their feet recline two females in classical 
drapery, who have already done duty as the deities of the 
Fabian Society, and are quite prepared to typify the unpre- 
tending Arts and Crafts. The design—were Mr. Gladstone's 
head but bitten off (as it soon will be, if he does not shift his 
attitude), and were the words of bale deleted from the serpent’s 
back—might serve for that aristocratic table-volume, 7e Look 
of Wedding Days, which all good Arts-and-Craftsmen know 
and few but they admire. We have it on authority that Mr. 
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Crane holds that to fill his page is the illustrator’s first object. 
During the last few years he has himself succeeded in filling 
many hundreds, and has defaulted only in that he has never 
been concerned as to the quality of the stuff with which he 
fills them. 

After Mr. Crane the rest of our pictorial rhapsodists come 
tamely off. Mr. MacWhirter attempts a sketch of Edinburgh 
from St. Anthony’s Chapel. As far as may be judged from a 
very contemptible reproduction (which the National Liberal 
Club deems good enough for the Golden Wedding Album), his 
vision is lurid and his ideal one of melodrama ; but the appro- 
priateness of the design is incontestable, as every school-boy 
knows that Edinburgh is one of the fortunate cities which 
may claim to be a Gladstone Birth-Place. Mr. Holiday’s 
contribution is inspired by the hero’s intellectual life ; and by 
several repetitions of the same female he has cleverly typified 
the arts of Italy and Greece—(with which Mr. Gladstone is 
reputed to have a wide and accurate acquaintance)—or, it 
may be, Zhe Nineteenth Century, The Fortnightly, The Con- 
temporary, the several magazines in which he unpacks his 
fancy. 

It is a pity, no doubt, that poverty of idea and ignorance 
of the human form are not enough to make a great draughts- 
man; but they are not, and of Mr. Holiday the most that can 
be said is that (like Mr. Crane) he ‘fills his page.’ Indeed, 
so anxious is he to leave no vacant spot unoccupied, that 
wherever the limb of a lank damsel does not baulk him of his 
aim he ‘rings in’ a curious monogram. The first impression is 
that it stands for ‘ Walter Crane,’ and is a generous tribute toa 
brother Arts-and-Craftsmonger. A more probable explanation 
is that it combines the grand old initials themselves. But 
whatever its import, it fulfils its author’s purpose and helps to 
make his page so full of fatuous forms, that never another 
monogram has room for the sole of its foot. 

But what should drawing, character, invention, decorative 
quality, all the elements of design, do in a galley,of this build ? 
Its intentions are strictly honourable ; it abounds in allegory 
which even Mr. Guinness Rogers may understand ; the price 
is half-a-crown, What more could the hero’s heart desire ? 
What better the ambition of his followers contrive ? 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The Nineteenth Century is full of names—Sir Edward 
Strachey, Mr. Churton Collins, Professor Miiller, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, the inevitable Mr. Gladstone, who talks of ‘ pheno- 
menal’ when he means the reverse, exactly as though he were 
a light.of the new journalism—and contains, besides, a capital 
article on ‘Water Poachers’ and an interesting account of 
‘ Lhasa,’ by John Watson and Graham Sandberg respectively. 
Then Mrs. Henry Ady makes out the strongest case against 
the municipality of Rome, which place of mighty memories it 
has transformed into a piece of tame and common modernism ; 
while Mohsin-ul-Mulk (Mehdi Ali) breaks a gallant lance 
on Sir Lepel Griffin in defence of the Indian native states. 
In Zhe National, with articles by Colonel Olcott, F. C. Cony- 
beare, John Watson, and others, is a clever but rather stupid 
attack on the novels of Mr. George Meredith, of which it need 
only be said that it is the work of a gentleman who admires 
Komola, The Westminster reviewers are probably the most 
omniscient of their kind. What a pity it is that they should so 
loftily despise the graces of style. The October number con- 
tains an article entitled ‘ William Shakespeare, Gentleman.’ 
The impression produced by careful reading is that the writer 
Is very wise. This may be, and probably is, the object of most 
articles in Zhe Westminster, but it is hardly the ideal. This 
same number has another contributor, modestly pseudonymous, 
who tells those gentlemen who have been appointed Univer- 
sity Commissioners what they have got to do. He is very wise, 
very noble, and very good ; but it is greatly to be feared that 
he has not read the Act of Parliament by virtue of which the 
Universities Commission is about to exist. It is easy to say 
what ought to be done, and Acts of Parliament are not pleasant 
reading, So it is hoped that every sympathy will be shown to 
Scotus Academicus and that the Commissioners will all read, 
mark, and inwardly digest his wisdom. The title of one other 
article should be quoted. It is monumental : ‘ Liberalism Philo- 
Sophically Considered.’ How sweet, how, modest, how alluring ! 
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‘The Radicalism of the day is distinctly social-collectivist ’ is 
a pearl from its mystic deeps. The University reformer of 
The Westminster has certainly omitted to give the Commis- 
sioners one piece of advice. Their first duty should be to 
found a chair for instruction in the language and literature of 
The Westminster Review. The Revue Universelle Illustrée has 
an article by Mme. J.-B. Willems on ‘les Femmes Artistes 
(1789-1889),’ which is capitally written and profusely illustrated. 
Armand Carrel, under the heading of ‘ Poétes et Historiens 
d’Autrefois,’ supplies an interesting sketch of ‘ Washington’s 
mother.’ On the ‘Exposition Universelle de 1889 : l’Exposi- 
tion Théatrale,” G. Deymier writes with knowledge and dis- 
crimination. A wouvelle by Mme. de Souda, a copy of verses 
by Félix Naquet, and a piece of music by Mme. Manilla 
d’Estienne all help to make up an excellent part. 

The best thing in Cornhi// is ‘A dream of Bad Books.’ It 
should be read—especially by novelists. There is another 
article entitled ‘ Mostly Fools,’ which does not apply to novelists 
—as so many of them are ladies it is impossible to say that the 
title might. It, however, is a catalogue of jesters, not parti- 
cularly well done, and in consequence not particularly amusing. 
That very sensibly managed periodical, Zhe Monthly Packet, 
continues its historical description of Niirnberg by giving a 
short biography of the greatest citizen of that most fascinating 
of German towns. The article is pleasant, though it is charac- 
terised by a feminine lack of proportion. The ‘Cameo from 
English History’ for this month is the Act of Settlement. It 
is fairly well done, and the story of the life and death of the 
little Duke of Gloucester is well told. In Chamders’s is an 
article on ‘ Lost Literature,’ which, though much too short to do 
more than touch the fringe of an interesting subject, gives food 
for thought. The author would have done well not to have lost 
the opportunity of abusing Lockhart for his idiotic destruction 
of Scott’s diary. In Harper's is a set of trim and pretty octo- 
syllabics by Austin Dobson, with the inevitable achievements 
in scratchings by Edwin Abbey, favourite of publishers ; witha 
readable article by Professor Blaikie on North Berwick and 
Prestonpans, both of which places are wonderfully misrepre- 
sented by Mr. Joseph Pennell, and various alarums and excur- 
sions—on ‘The Fair at Nijni-Novgorod, ‘The Californian 
Coast Range,’ ‘ Hierapolis,’ ‘ A Peculiar People,’ ‘ The Church 
of St.-Denis,’ and so forth : the work of Theodore Child, F. M. 
Somers, Tristram Ellis, Howard Pyle, and others too numerous 
to mention. 

The Archeological is a specially good number, the articles 
being varied and attractive. T. R. Boyle presents the second 
instalment of his monograph on ‘The Roman Wall.’ It treats 
of inscribed slabs, and leads to conclusions which are as 
interesting as they are novel. On popular lines, Mr. David 
MacRitchie has a capital article on ‘ British Dwarfs.’ The 
suggestion is thrown out that the labour of building the Reman 
Wall was performed by captive Picts ; and the belief is ex- 
pressed that a body of these was to be found as a distinct type 
in Mid-Lothian as late as 1429, regarded by the general popula- 
tion as a caste of drudges. Of the rest of the contents the most 
noteworthy portion is a letter by Mr. Alfred Nutt on ‘ The 
Finn Men of Britain.” Our Celebrities, in the latest number to 
hand, contains excellent portraits of Mrs. Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett, Lord Charles Beresford, R.N., C.B.; General the 
Hon. Sir Henry Ponsonby, C.B.—all photographed by Walery 

accompanied by memoirs by J. J. Withers, G. E. Campbell, 
and Clement Scott respectively. Zhe Expository Times, which 
is published by Mr. William Diack, Aberdeen, makes a capital 
start, and ought to have a successful career. It contains a 
large number of excellent papers full of interest to all en- 
gaged in Church work, The printing, which is done at the 
University Press, is admirable; and the whole production 
is a marvel of cheapness. The most important articles in 
The Expositor are Principal David Brown’s on ‘The Date 
of the Apocalypse,’ and Rev. G. J. Selby’s on ‘ Heredity 
and its Evangelical Analogies.’ In the former, Dr. West- 
cott’s theory, which affirms a Neronic date, is forcibly dis- 
puted ; in the latter, the doctrine of Original Sin is unveiled 
as no other than the simple scientific doctrine of heredity— 
inherited tendency to evil—while Christ is held forth as 
the great predisposing ancestor of the tendency to noble 
life. The analogies are cleverly collated, and seldom over- 

drawn. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Fiction. 
A Conspiracy of Silence. By George Colmore. London: 


Sonnenschein. 2 vols. 
An Odd Man's Story. By I. G. Asche. London: Stock. 


I vol. 

A Splendid Egotist. By J. H. Walworth. London: Drane. 
I vol. 

Barbara Allan. By Robert Cleland. Edinburgh : Blackwood. 
2 vols. 


Cut by the Mess. By Arthur Keyser. London: Chatto. 1 vol. 
In Black and White. By Percy Hulburd. London: Ward 
and Downey. 1 vol. 
Innocencia. By Sylvio Dinarte ; Translated by J. W. Wells. 
London: Chapman. _1 vol. 
Lil. By the Author of 77f-ca¢. London: Smith and Innes. 
1 vol. 
Mike Fletcher. By George Moore. London: Ward and 
Downey. 1 vol. 
Number Three Winifred Place. By Agnes Giberne. London : 
Nisbet. 1 vol. 
Olga Zanelli. By F. L. Cartwright. London: Sonnenschein. 
3 vols. 
Pauls Friends. By Stella Custin. London : Smith and Innes. 
I vol. 
Paul’s Sister. By F. M. Peard. London: Bentley. 3 vols. 
Sheba. By ‘Rita.’ London: White. 3 vols. 
Sir Ludar. By T. B. Reed. London: Sampson Low. 1 vol. 
The Beachcombers. By Gilbert Bishop. London: Ward and 
Downey. I vol. 
The Black Ball. By E. de Lancey Pierson. London: Drane. 
I vol. 
The Blue Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. London: 
Longmans. 6s. 
The Crew of the ‘Water Wagtail. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
London : Nisbet. 1 vol. 
The Curse of Carne’s Hold. By the Author of Gadriel Allen, 
M.P. London: Blackett. 2 vols. 
The Dead Sailor. By Sir J.C. Robinson. London: Kegan 
Paul. 1 vol. 
The Spanish Galleon. By F. C. Badrick. London: Ward 
and Downey. 1 vol. 
The Spanish Poniard. By T. L. Pinkerton. London: Son- 
nenschein. 1 vol. 
The Touch of a Vanished Hand. By Francis Arthur. London: 
Remington. 1 vol. 
The Wreck of the Argo. London: Ward and Downey. 1 vol. 
To Him 7 Overcometh. By ‘Mona.’, London : Remington. 
1 vol. 
Wronged. By C. H. Eden. London: Remington. 1 vol. 
Yours and Mine. By A. B. Warne. London: Nisbet. 1 vol. 


VERSE. 


A Bid for the Laureateshif~. By T.J. Macartney. London : 
Simpkin. 4s. 

The Manx Witch, and Other Poems. By T. E. Brown. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


TRAVEL. 
A Few Hints to Travellers in India. By Anglo-Indian. Lon- 
don: Allen. Is. 
Hindu-Koh: Wanderings and Wild Sport on and beyond the 
Himalayas. By Major-General Donald MacIntyre, V.C. 
Edinburgh: Blackwood. 21s. 
Korean Tales. By H. N. Allen. London: Putnam. 
The Canaries for Consumptives. By E. P. Thurstan. London : 
Allen. Is. 
BioGrapny. 
Biographies of Highland Clergymen. Inverness: Carruthers. 
1 vol. 
Mary Howitt’s Autobiography. Edited by Her Daughter 
Margaret. London: Isbister. 2 vols. 


THEOLOGY. 
sy the Rev. J. R. Howatt. London: 


Agnostic Fallacies. 
Nisbet. Is. 6d. 
Aryan Sun-Myths the Origin of Religions. With an Intro- 


Christian Theism. By Dr. D. B. Purniton. London: Putnam, 
God in the Bible. By Dr. Joseph Cook. London : Dickinson. 
People’s Family Prayer-Book. By Dr. Joseph Parker. London: 
Hazell. 
Romance of Psalter and Hymnal. By the Rev. R. E. Welsh 
and the Rev. F. G. Edwards. London: Hodder. 
Sermons to Working-Men. By the Rev. Charles Leach. Lon- 
don : Dickinson. 
MISCELLANEA. 
An Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy. By F. Howard 
Collins : with a Preface by Herbert Spencer. Edinburgh : 
Williams and Norgate. 
Behind the Scenes of the Comédie Francaise. By Arsene Hous- 
saye ; Translated by A. D. Vandam. London: Chapman. 
Food for the Fat. By N. E. Davies. London: Chatto. Is. 
Gleanings from Old St. Pauls. By Dr. W.S. Simpson. Lon- 
don: Stock. 
Henry Irving On and Off the Stage. By Edwin Drew. Lon. 
don: Drane. Is. 
Heroines of Scotland. By R. S. Fittis. Paisley : Gardner. 
London from the Sanitary and Medical Potnt of View. By Dr. 
G. U. Poore. London: Cassell. 5s. 
Loves and Marriages of Eminent Persons. By T. F. Thiselton- 
Dyer. London: Ward and Downey. 2 vols. 
Manual of Forestry. By William Schlieb. London: Brad- 
bury. ; 
Philosophia Ultima. By Professor Shields. London : Sampson 
Low. 24s. 
Problems of the Future, and Other Essays. By Samuel Laing. 
London : Chapman. 3s. 6d. 
The Habits of the Salmon. By Major Traherne. London: 
Chapman. 


The Three Germanys. By T. S. Fay. London: Sampson 


Low. 35s. 
Walton and Cotton's ‘ Complete Angler? NWWith an Introduction 
by James Russell Lowell. London: Macmillan. 52s. 6d. 


FoREIGN,. 

BobalExposition, Par‘Gyp. Paris: Lévy. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Critica della dottrina etico-giuridica di Fohn Mill, V. Lilla. 
Neapoli: Garguila. 5 1. 

Der Bilderschmuck in den Sacramentarien des frithen Mittel- 
alters. Von A. Springer. Leipzig: Hirzel. 2m. 

Dizionario degli artisti ital. viventi. By A. de Gubernatis. 
Fasc. I. 8vo. Florence: Gonnelli. 5 1. 

Educazione fisica del bambino, A. Garbini. Verona: Drucker. 
41. 

Flora sicula o descrizione delle piante vascolarit spontanee o 
indigenate in Sicilia. M. Lojacono-Poiero. Vol. 1., Parte I. 
Palermo : Pedone-Lauriel. 25 1. 

Im Kampf. Roman von M. v. Eschen. 3 Bde. Berlin: 
Janke. Iom. 

La Grande Névrose. Par J. Gérard. Paris: Marpon. § fr. 

Liarchitettura in Italia dal secolo VI. al mille circa. KX. 
Cattaneo. Venedig: Ongania. 121. 

Philosophie und Politik. Studien tiber Lassalle und Facoby. 
Von M. Brasch. Leipzig: Friedrich. 3 m. 

Russie et la liberté. Par un Gentilhomme russe. 1° Partie. 
Paris : Savine. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Uber die sprachlichen und metr. Eigenthiim lichkeiten in‘ The 
Romance of Sir Perceval of Galles? Von J. Ellinger. 
Leipzig: Fock. Im. 

Zur Geschichte der Handelsgesellschaften itm Mittelalter, Von 

M. Weber. Stuttgart: Enke. 6m. 





AURICEWOOD PIT DISASTER 
M sel 


EDINBURGH FUND FOR RELIEF OF THE SUFFERERS. 





The EDINBURGH COMMITTEE earnestly request the CONTRIBU1 [ONS 
of their Fellow-Citizens and others for the Relief of the Miners’ Families renderee 
Destitute by the Fike at MAukiCEWoop Pir on the sth of September. - 

SUBSCRIPTIONS are received at the BANKS throughout the City, an 
Mr. Rospext Avam, City Chamberlain, at the City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

The FOURTH and LAST LIST of SUBSCRIPTIONS will be publis! 
SATURDAY the rath of OcTrosrr. PUBLI 


CHURCH COLLECTIONS and CONTRIBUTIONS | from 
BODIES received after FRIDAY the 11th will be Published on SATURDA‘ 
1gth of OCTOBER. ; 

JOHN BOYD, Lord Pro 
Chairman of the Com 
City CHAMBERS, 
EDINBURGH, 10th October 1989. 





duction by Charles Morris. London: Tribner. 
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Dedicated by Special Wermission te His Wasestp the King of Ttaly. 
NOW READY, in Ras tastefully Printed on Superior Paper, and appropriately Bound in Cloth Extra, Gilt. 
With Maps and Numerous Illustrations on Plate-paper. Price 12s. 6d 


MOUNT VESUVIUS, 


By J. LOGAN LOBLEY, F.G.S., Etc., 
Professor of Physiography and Astronomy, City of London College; Author of ‘Geology for All,’ ‘ The Study of Geology,’ etc. etc. 
*.* Detatled Prospectus Post Free. 


LONDON: ROPER & DROWLEY, 11, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


WILL BE READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS ON THE 25TH OCTOBER, In Crown 8vo, CLOTH EXTRA, Price 5s., 


MRS. SEN 





IOR, JUNR. 


By FOULIS HAYES. 


*.* This is a Novel of absorbing interest by a new Scotch Author. 


LONDON: ROPER & DROWLEY, 11, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘IDLE THOUGHTS OF AN 
IDLE FELLOW.’ Crown 8vo. 315 pp. Cloth 3s. 6d. TxHirp Epition. 
THREE MEN IN A BOAT (To say NOTHING OF THE Dos). 

By JEROME K. JEROME. 

‘It would be dangerous to read this book in any place—say, a full railway com- 
partment—where the reader was not at perfect liberty to laugh as loudly and as 
long as he chose.’—G lasgo w Herald. 

‘The book is entertaining to a degree, and vastly amusing.’—Lock to Lock Times. 

‘It is emt vellishedi with the most artistic illustrations, which add considerably to 
the charm of reading.’— WArtehal/ Review. 

‘The fun of the book never flags.’—Scotsman. 


NEW VOLUME OF ARROWSMITH’S Qs. SERIES. 
Crown 8vo. Stiff Boards. 
FRANCIS AND FRANCES; or, An Unexplainable Pheno- 
menon. By H. Epwarps. 


‘His characters are well drawn, and the incidents are told with considerable 


skill.’ —Western Mornine News. 


‘A most readable and enjoyable story.’— The Bookseller. 


NEARLY READY. Cloth 3s. 6d. 
PRINCE PRIGIO: an Original Fairy Tale. By ANDREW LANG. 


Frontispiece and 26 Illustrations by Gorpon Browne. Large paper edition, 
price One Guinea, on hand-made paper; One hundred copies only. 


COMPLETE NOVEL BY THE LATE WILKIE COLLINS. 
Feap. 8vo. 188 pp. 1s., Cloth 1s. 6d. 
THE GUILTY RIVER. By Witkte CoLuins, Author of ‘ The 
Woman in White,’ ete. 
Everybody ought to read ‘ The Guilty River,’ by Witki1e Coitins. It is a most 
interesting and exciting story, and in every way worthy of the author of ‘ Arinadale.’ 





NEW. BOOKS AT 
3). Orr * BLISHED PRICE 


For Cash. 
mAN aE & WALLACE, 
A SHILLING 
Just pul Ads. [In one vol. cloth 8vo, pric ess 


5 PRINCES STREET. 
are EPITOME or rue SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY, 
by F. Howarp Couns. With a Preface by HERBERT 
SPENCER, 
ha ive re ad portio ns taken at rand 
well d Mr. Spencer in Preface. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LONDON and EDINBURGH. 


Je OREIGR hi $hene AND PERIODICALS PROMPTIY 
Supplied on M ate Terms. L arge St ck of Selected Modern French 
Novels. German Family Mag vines, Italian and Spanish Books, Teubner’s 2d 
ia itz editions of Greek id Lat ( SICS. 
Catal ree 1m applic ation. 
WILLI AMS & NORGATE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS, 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
| OUGLAS & FOULIS’ CATALOGUE OF BOOKS with- 


drawn from Library circulation and offered at GREATLY RE DUCED 
PRICES, contains many bmn vortant Works in Travel, Hist ry, Biography, The 





m here and there, and have found them very 


logy, Poetry Lag: in’s and Arber's Publ ications, Bound Volumes o rid azines : 

Books on Ang port, and Ornithology, and over 1200 ec ent No vels. Gratis 
ys 

and post free to any adn 


*.* New Lisrary List of the most recent Books in Circulation. 
TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP, and other particulars, Ayee dy Post. 


DOUG GL AS & FOULIS, 9 CASTLE STREET, E DINBURGH. 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


‘ive MARSHALL’S 


(;FAROLA 


= WY, BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
EW FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 








R. CLARK’S DUPLEX GRATES. 
HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 
CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 
Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 
136 HIGH STREET (orposireE COCKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH. 





KOLA PASTE 


The Most Sustaining and Nutritious Beverage for 


INVALIDS, 


Delicate Constitutions and sufferers from Chronic or Periodical Headaches, 
Loss of Appetite, Overwork, Nervous Debility, etc. 


BENEFITS THE WEAK, PLEASES THE STRONG. 
In Jars, 1s., 25., and 38. 6d. each, with full directions. 
J.C. POTTAGE, 117 Princes St., EDINBURGH, AND 47 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW 











er. lr, ANDREWS UNIVE RSI é 4 DIPL OM: \ FOR 
\ WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For tis 5 apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ANDREWS. 


S O A N & S O N, 
— COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 Ci ASTL E STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Wac GONS, Lornigs, AND Vans F FOR HIRE. 


Joun LINDS. AY, GRAIN, Hay, AND STRAW DEALER, 
i 7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LINSEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscurrs, CANARY and HEMP SEED, PoTa- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 

STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 


LOUDDe & CO, W REATHS, CROSSES, 
FLorisTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





FRED FLETT, 
abs MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
Stan FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
24 MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 









RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET ; 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, Jj D!INBURGH. 





ANDAUS, VICTORIAS, AND BROUGHAMS, with Good 
HORSES 3 (Single or Pair) to Hire by the Week, Month, or Year. 


DAVID DICKSON & SON, HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH, 








D u F EF & GALL, 
BOOTMAKERS, 
24 WEST MAITLAND ST., HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH. 
From JAMES ALLAN & SONS, PRINCES STREET. 





Large Assortment of Ready-made Goods in Stock. 
CAREFUL ATTENTION TO ALL REPAIRS. 
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Telegraphic Address—‘ DEPOT, LEITH.’] 


THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limten), 


Dispensing and Manufacturing Chemists, Perfumers, and 
Druggists’ Sundrymen, 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH. 





UR Revised Price List of DRUGS, CHEMICALS, PATENT MEDICINES, SPECIALITIES, PERFUMERY, 
TOILET REQUISITES, ETC., sent to any address on application. 





COUNTRY ORDERS receive immediate attention, and are despatched by quickest Route. 


| Orders of £2 and upwards Carriage Paid. 








DISPENSING DEPARTMENT. 


This Department in each of our Branches receives Special Attention, only carefully trained and fully qualified 
Chemists being employed. Having introduced a system of copying and checking every Prescription, careful and 
accurate dispensing is secured. 

Our Charges are as Moderate as possible, and are regulated by the cost of the ingredients together with the outlay 
tor skilled labour in preparing the Medicine. 

The care we have bestowed on this important part of our business has secured the following favourable NOTICE 
FROM THE LONDON CHEMIST WHO EXAMINED AND CERTIFIED OUR STOCK AT THE LAST AUDIT, VIZ. :— 








‘Cleanliness and good arrangement are the characteristic features that strike the eye on entering the various Branches, and behind the scenes the 
arrangements for DISPENSING and STORING OF STOCK show great care.’ 


Urgent Prescriptions sent by Special Messenger. 


* _ Night Attendance at 16 Nicolson Street, 29 Dalry Road, 15 Argyle Place, Edinburgh, and 49 Leith Walk, 
: Leith, where medicines may be obtained at ANY HOUR—NIGHT or Day. 








WHITE HEATHER PERFUME (Registered). 
EXQUISITE, DELICATE, AND FRAGRANT. Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and 5s. 
c ’ bg ’ - 

8 oz. bottles . : . 7d.; 12 oz. bottles : . 10d. 40 oz. bottles i.e., } Gallon ; : ; ; ‘ 2s. 
20 ., ,, @¢., Imperial Pint. ; ; ; ; 1s. 3d. 80 ,, - i.e., 4 Gallon ; : . : : 3s. Od. 
; 263 ,, 5, &¢,3Gallon . ; ? ls. 6d. | 160 ,, om 7.e., 1 Gallon ; ; ; : 7s. 
(BoTTLEs AND JARS FREE.) 
COD LIVER OIL CREAM with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda combined with Pancreatin. This preparation may be taken by 
' the most fastidious to whom the taste and odour of Cod Liver Oil is repugnant and it is esfectally relished by children. In Bottles, Is., Is. gd., 35. 
; ‘ , . ’ 

COD LIVER OIL EMULSION.—An Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil combined with Hypophosphites and Pepsin. In Bottles, 

Is., Is. 10d. 
EXTRACT OF MALT AND COD LIVER OIL.—A Perfect Solution of Cod Liver Oil in Malt Extract. This valuable com- 
: bination forms a highly nutritious food, and is one of the best forms for administering Cod Liver Oil. In Bottles, 1s. 2d., 2s. Id. 


Manganese, Quinine, and Strychnia are present in the state of Hypophosphites. This Syrup is prepared in our own Laboratory with t! 
utmost care, and has already secured the favourable notice of many of the Medical Profession. In Bottles, Is. 3d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 
BLAUD’S FERRUGINOUS CAPSULES.—One Pill Size, 3d. doz. ; Two Pill Size, 4d. doz. ; Three Pill Size, 5d. doz. 
BLAUD’S IRON PILLS.—1s. per gross, 2s. gd. for 3 gross. 
SYRUP OF THE PHOSPHITES OF IRON, QUININE, AND STRYCHNIA (Easton’s Formula. )—In Bottles, ts. 3:1., 


2s., 3S. 6d. 


: COMPOUND SYRUP OF THE HYPOPHOSPHITES.—A Preparation in which the valuable properties of Iron, Lime, Soda, 


ic 


Hot Water Bottles, Air Cushions, Air Beds, and Rubber Goods of every variety. 
MEDICAL APPLIANCES, ETC., ETC. 





THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limited), 


Manufacturing and Dispensing Chemists. 


RETAIL BRANCHES:-— 
EDINBURGH. LEIT H. 


16 NICOLSON STREET.—Telephone No. 710. 
297 CANONGATE.—Telephone No. 708. 49 LEITH WALK. | Connected by Private Wire 
29 DALRY ROAD.—Telephone No. 327. 33 FERRY ROAD. f with No, 504. 

15 ARGYLE PLACE.—Telephone No. 717. 

1 EARL GREY STREET, TOLLCROSS. 


Offices and Stores :—115 CONSTITUTION STREET, LEITH.—Teteruone No. 504. 








—<* 











' Printed for the Proprietors by T, & A. Constasce, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and Published by Joun DouGias 
at the Scors OpsERVER OFFice, g Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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BLAIRLODGE “SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 
Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open 
FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—ist, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School ; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics, The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 


Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from go ft. by 4oft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 1o ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are 1o ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft. 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 





Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Cc ome 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


ne ee =6GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 


Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 

















Magnificently situated. 
Luxuriously —_ furnished. 
Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. Ballroom, 

S Billiard and Smoke Room. 
= Ornamental Grounds. 
p@ Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 


Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Terms Moderate. 


GCOTCH SHORTBREAD. " 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. Special 
GCOTCH OATCAKES. Royal 











In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. Warrants 
To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


R O BERT A. PA T O N Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free, 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 
33 GEORGE STREET 


AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 











ESTABLISHED 1812. 


IELD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


aeromens — ey with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 
MA E CULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ Pick1nG uP 
7 16s (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 


Licuts aT SEA.’ 
OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 


» 108. 6d. to 66s. 
LENNIE, Optician, 46 PRINCES STREET. 


Mpowe vs Unrivattep ScotcH SHORTBREAD 


Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 























In Square and round cakes of various sizes. 
Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA. TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA, DUCHESS. 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. JUBILEE. ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE. BELMONT. 
IMPERIAL. ETC. ETC. ETC. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and Christening Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT M DOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTaBLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouG.as, at the Scors OBSERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 














